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Baruch talks realities 

Over the members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, before whom he testified on the Marshall 
plan on January 19, Bernard M. Baruch has one enor- 
mous advantage: he need have no worry about the out- 
come of the 1948 elections. He can afford, then, to see 
domestic and foreign problems in complete objectivity 
and to propose realistic solutions. Of all the men who 
have so far given testimony before the Senate Committee, 
he alone has offered anything like an adequate program 
to meet the greatest challenge in our history. Not even 
Secretary Marshall, or Secretary Forrestal, for all their 
blunt speaking, gave the Senators, and through them the 
American people, such an honest picture of the world 
in which we live. With respect to the European Recovery 
Program, he marched straight into the middle of a diffi- 
culty which everybody else has been gingerly avoiding. 
He advocated that the countries of Europe bind them- 
selves into a “political, economic and defense union under 
the United Nations,” and that “the United States, and 
such others as will join us, mutually guarantee the na- 
tions entering this union against aggression.” And to 
make sure that the Senators understood the point, Mr. 
Baruch added: “By guarantee I mean a firm promise to 
go to war in joint defense if any of them are attacked.” 
In his devotion to peace, in his support for collective 
efforts to promote peace, America’s “Elder Statesman” 
need take a back seat to nobody. But he understands 
clearly that today the only hope for peace lies in banish- 
ing the fear of war and aggression that is paralyzing the 
European peoples, and that only a strong United States. 
committing itself unreservedly to world order and re- 
covery, can exorcise this fear. “We cannot,” he said 
simply and with no possibility of rebuttal, “do a thing 
and not do it at the same time.” After Mr. Baruch’s testi- 
mony, Congress cannot plead ignorance if it betrays the 
hopes of the world and the future security of this country. 


Situation at home 

Mr. Baruch was no less forthright in his prescription 
for dealing with the inflationary crisis at home. He called 
for a roll-back of agricultural prices, offering the farmers 
in return a guaranteed price for their crops over the next 
three years; for stabilization of wages; for restoration 
of the excess-profits tax on corporate earnings at fifty 
per cent of the wartime level; for continued rent controls; 
for a two-year moratorium on tax reduction; for post- 
ponement of all less essential government spending for 
public works; for restrictions on private investment; for 
strict economy in administering the Federal establish- 
ment. All this is pretty bitter medicine, and no politician 
could afford to offer it to the American people. Or could 
he? Are we underestimating the maturity of the average 
American citizen? Treating him like a child who will take 
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castor oil only if it is disguised in orange juice? These 
are stirring, critical days; the future of modern civiliza- 
tion depends on the decisions we make. “Either we organ- 
ize production and self-restraint,” as Mr. Baruch told the 
Senators, “to furnish the tools and materials for the 
peace-waging to the degree that is necessary, or the peace 
is lost.” That is the issue, and the Wherrys and Tafts and 
Wallaces who fail to see it are blind to the times and 
deaf to the challenge of destiny. By dealing in realities, 
Mr. Baruch has rendered another great service to his 
fellow citizens. 


Soviets plan Balkan federation 

Soviet Russia’s plans for the Balkan countries were re- 
cently revealed by Georgi Dimitrov, Communist Dictator 
of Bulgaria, while on a visit to Rumania. The Bulgarian 
leader, who has worked for Russia’s expansion for three 
decades, declared that a Balkan federation is already in 
the making. A customs union, he explained, is to be the 
preliminary step toward a Soviet-sponsored unification 
of the Balkans, the federated membership of which would 
include Albania, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Czechoslovakia. Greece will be added, 
once she is “liberated” from the claws of American im- 
perialism. Stressing the idea that the “treaties alliances” 
which mutually bind Soviet satellites are not empty 
words, the dictator warned the world not to underesti- 
mate the political assets of the Balkan combination. 
Dimitrov, despite his bombastic emphasis on de facto 
alliances with the Soviet Union, reveals nothing that is 
news regarding the Balkan political scene. That Russia 
is determined on political enslavement of the little 
countries of the Danubian region is no secret at all. 
(Cf. “Macedonia: mate in three moves,” by G. Rilov, 
America, July 12, 1947.) What has real significance is 
the speed with which the Soviets push their so-called 
Balkan federation. In the last few months several bilateral 
alliances have been concluded among the Soviet satel- 
lites. Unlike the defense treaties Soviet Russia made with 
Poland and Yugoslavia in 1945, directed against German 
aggression, the new system of alliances has an entirely 
different meaning. These recent agreements are aimed 
at any country which the communist bloc considers a 
potential aggressor. From what we now know of Soviet 
policy, one may readily conclude that the military al- 
liances which the Soviets promote in Eastern Europe 
are directed against the United States and the West gen- 
erally. This inference seems to be supported by Dimit- 
rov’s reference to Greece as a “focus of war.” The Soviets 
do not want war—at least so they say. Yet they have 
organized their satellites into a system of mutual alliances, 
ready for any “emergency.” This is why a Soviet com- 
bination in the Balkans is dangerously provocative and 
capable of causing a war to explode at any time. 
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UAW after “third round” 

With about as much surprise as attended the announce- 
ment of Governor Dewey’s willingness to carry the GOP 
banner in November, the twenty-two-man executive board 
of the United Automobile Workers (CIO) served notice 
on the industry that its membership expected more money 
im the pay envelope. Following a meeting in Detroit on 
January 16, the Board reeommended that its affiliates 
seek four economic objectives: a wage hike of twenty- 
five cents an hour, health insurance to be financed by the 
industry, a guaranteed weekly wage, and—for workers 
with five-years’ seniority—a three-week vacation with 
pay. Conceding that price reductions would be preferable 
to wage increases, the Board said that the failure of both 
government and industry to halt inflation left the workers 
with no choice except to seek a “third round.” President 
Walter Reuther asserted that the industry could grant 
the union’s demands wtihout raising prices. According 
to his reckoning, eight auto manufacturers earned 38.4 
per cent on their investment before taxes in 1947. The 
profit after taxes represented a 22-per-cent return. If 
these companies granted an increase of twenty-five cents 
an hour, they could hold prices at the present level and 
still earn 12.5 per cent on their invested capital after 
taxes. Which of the Big Three in the auto industry would 
first be served with the demands remained in doubt, but 
circumstances pointed to either Chrysler or General 
Motors. It remained doubtful, too, whether the UAW 
would wait to see what happened in the steel industry 
before starting negotiations, or plunge ahead as it did in 
the fall of 1945. A strike in the auto industry, which 
neither the union nor the industry wants, would lose half 
its effectiveness if in the midst of it the steel industry 
were shut down. This happened early in 1946, and it is 
unlikely that UAW will risk repeating that trying experi- 
ence. 


Where Right and Left join hands 

Traveling round the world on the same latitude, two 
opponents could meet, even though they set out in oppo- 
site directions. Something like that is happening in world 
affairs today. The reactionary Right—and it is “re- 
actionary” in the true sense of the word, despite the dis- 
avowals—gives solace to the communist Left as it joins 
in opposition to planned reconstruction in the inter- 
national sphere. Their reasons may differ, but the effect 
is the same—obstructionism and chaos. The communist 
Left opposes because it wants no world rebuilt, save 
after its own rigid pattern for nihilism. And the far Right 
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—well, it is still sick with an overdose of laissez-faire, 
Apparently it believes a certain amount of disorder and 
confusion are indispensable conditions for the free work. 
ings of economic laws. These it holds to be “natural” 
and conducive to the best of temporal orders. And thus 
the extremes of Left and Right find themselves singing in 
the same chorus, despite the fact they are not on speaki 
terms. Such thoughts are hardly new, but they bear pon. 
dering. If you think the time inappropriate for such re. 
flections, just consider who would sabotage the European 
Reconstruction Program, or any of the other efforts our 
country makes to build a positive order capable of off. 
setting the negative one advanced by the Kremlin. You 
should not be surprised to find Henry Wallace and Senator 
Taft saying similar things, “scolding” Secretary Marshall, 
the ERP, and any “alarmists” who feel we do not have 
several generations to set things right. Then there are 
others even more disparate in motive but alike in aim, 
such as the foreign agents of Molotov and the members 
of resurgent nationalist groups which spring up through. 
out the country. They all have one thing in common: 
opposition to a constructive program that is likely to 
work. Ideologically, they prove what we have long known 
in geography, that you can go to right or left around 
the world and still arrive at the same spot. 


Marriage and its purpose 

England has been somewhat set by the ears by the 
recent remarks of Lord Chancellor Viscount Jowitt in 
handing down a decision of the House of Lords that a 
refusal to have marital relations without the use of con- 
traceptives is not a ground for annulment. Said the Vis- 
count: “the procreation of children is not a principal end 
of marriage as it is understood in Christendom.” British 
papers have been flooded with letters to the editor, pro 
and con, and Bernard Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of 
Westminster, has been impelled to step in and state the 
explicit definition of Canon Law, according to which “the 
primary purpose of marriage is the procreation and edu- 
cation of children.” For the guidance of American Cath- 
olics who have perhaps been puzzled by the controversy, 
it seems timely to recall a distinction which is all too 
frequently lost sight of. There are two purposes con- 
nected with any act: the first is the purpose the doers 
of the act may have in view (this is called the finis 
operantis) ; the second is the purpose, the intrinsic bent, 
the natural goal, which attaches per se to the act (this 
is the finis operis). The second purpose is connected 
with the act whether the doer thinks of it or intends it 
or not. I may eat just precisely because I like food, but 
the food will nevertheless do its job of nourishing me. 
So in marriage, the end, the purpose which is obviously 
inherent in marital relations is the complete (and that 
brings in the education) procreation of offspring. The 
parties engaging in the act may not here and now avert 
to that end; they may intend only the expression of 
mutual love and so on. That less radical intention can be 
a very noble and lovely thing, and it will be so long a8 
it does not frustrate the intrinsic purpose which God 
Himself has attached to marital activity. As Cardinal 
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Griffin has pointed out, in the present case in England the 
decision to refuse a grant of nullity was sound; the 
r@sons for the decision were unsound. The majesty of 
the law is done a distinct disservice when shaky thought 
is its foundation. 


The Grange on cleaner movies 
Certain of our urban pseudo-liberals habitually betray 
the cause they profess to defend by failure to distinguish 
between liberty and license. All it takes to raise their 
blood pressure is for some Catholic to suggest that Holly- 
wood art would be more beautiful were it washed before 
making a public appearance. Then they conjure up shades 
of the Inquisition and of Roman censorship. Conceiv- 
ably it might help them clarify their thoughts to know 
what rural—and, for the most part, Protestant—America 
thinks on the subject. The National Grange, during its 
eighty-first annual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, in late 
November, expressed itself without equivocation. The 
Grange, incidentally, traditionally represents the more 
stable elements of rural American culture. It also, on 
occasion, has not hesitated to adopt forward-looking reso- 
lutions on subjects dear to the hearts of genuine progres- 
sives. This is what the Grange policy-statement had to 
say about Hollywood productions: 
The Grange takes a strong stand in opposition to 
immoral and questionable movies, recommending: 
1. Continued efforts to get producers to clean up 
the movies, and, if this fails, Federal censorship. 
2. Elimination of the evils of block booking. 
3. Granting. certificates of merit to producers 
of high-grade films. 
Evidently rural America has a deep conviction that clean 
movies make good recreation, whereas salacious ones 
sap the roots of our culture. The farmers know that 
present movie standards, or the lack of them, corrupt the 
hearts of youth. Inasmuch as tomorrow’s Americans will 
come largely from these very rural areas, the farmer 
revolt against Hollywood dirt is a heartening sign. 


Catholics at Baldwin-Wallace 

Baldwin-Wallace College, a Methodist co-educational 
institution at Berea, Ohio, with an enrollment last year 
of 1,560, has got into the national news these past weeks. 
So have the 163 Catholic students registered at Baldwin- 
Wallace who have been required to attend Protestant 
chapel services and take eight hours of credit in the 
philosophy of religion. Upon learning of the situation, 
the Cleveland diocesan chancery examined the religion 
text in use and came to this judgment: “This study of 
religion denies or makes light of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the faith; it teaches positive error; it tends 
toward agnosticism and destroys all objective standards 
of belief and conduct.” Accordingly the chancery ad- 
vised the Catholic students that as long as this religion 
course and chapel attendance are compulsory they cannot 
in conscience remain at Baldwin-Wallace. The incident is 
instructive. Its obvious moral, of course, is that Catholic 
students belong in Catholic colleges—and Catholic col- 
leges in the vicinity of Baldwin-Wallace stand ready to 
accept the 163 Catholics for the February term. No one 


doubts Baldwin-Wallace’s right to put religion and chapel 
services into its scheme of education. But in doing so it 
should respect and protect the principle Protestants talk 
about a good deal, the principle of freedom of conscience. 
The Catholic position on this is clear and secure. Faith is 
a free acceptance of God’s revelation. While its accept- 
ance is a moral obligation for those who have come to 
see honestly that it is necessary and good, it cannot be 
forced on anyone either openly or covertly. Non-Catholics 
who attend Catholic colleges—of whom there are many 
thousands—will indeed be in an atmosphere of Catholic 
conviction and practice, but they will find that the in- 
tegrity of their conscience is guaranteed and respected 
by the very principles of Catholic belief. We doubt if a 
single Catholic college in the United States requires non- 
Catholic students either to attend Catholic religious serv- 
ices or Catholic religion courses. Protestants would be the 
first to protest should a Catholic college follow the 
Baldwin-Wallace pattern. No Catholic college will do so 
precisely because that would do violence to its principles. 


Minority groups in higher education 

This was a prime topic of debate and decision when 
the Association of American Colleges gathered its dele- 
gates in Cincinnati, January 12-14. A special Commis- 
sion of the Association presented the report on Minority 
Groups in the Colleges which precipitated the debate. The 
leading lines of the Commission’s report were: 1) the 
fact that our American colleges have their roots in re- 
ligion means they are expected to provide moral as well 
as intellectual leadership in solving the problem of racial 
and religious discrimination; 2) many colleges do dis- 
criminate on racial and religious grounds; 3) in many 
States legislation has been introduced, but not yet passed, 
threatening the tax-exempt status of colleges practising 
discrimination; 4) but the solution is to be found in 
education and voluntary action rather than in coercive 
legislation, which would place in the hands of the State a 
threat to the freedom of colleges now independent of 
political control; 5) and so, in order to speed solution 
of the problem of discrimination, a national commission 
of the AAC should be set up, to which instances of dis- 
criminatory practices would be referred for prompt and 
accurate investigation; 6) this commission would report 
annually to the AAC, and would initiate an active pro- 
gram among all colleges to broaden educational oppor- 
tunity to qualified youth regardless of race, religion or 
national origin. After these recommendations were aired 
in public debate, the AAC voted, 1) to establish the na- 
tional commission referred to above; 2) to follow the 
Commission’s recommendation of attempting to abolish 
discrimination by education and voluntary action rather 
than by coercive legislation; 3) to work for the repeal 
of State legislation limiting the right of any qualified 
person, because of color, race or creed, to enter a college 
or professional school. A sound stand, it seems to us. 
Whether it will avert coercive legislation, depends on how 
fast and how effectively it is carried into action. Minority 
groups will no longer stand idly by awaiting slow-moving 
social action. Nor should they. 
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Peace comes to Indonesia 
After almost a year of fitful strife, peace has finally 


come to the people of Indonesia. From Batavia it is re- 
ported that the Netherlands Government and the Republic 
of Indonesia, encouraged and assisted by the United Na- 
tions’ “good offices committee,” have finally signed a 
truce and ended hostilities. The terms of the truce leave 
the Dutch in control, at least temporarily, of the more 
productive areas of Java and Sumatra, rich in oil and 
rubber. In return, the Netherlands Government recognizes 
the Republic of Indonesia as an independent and sov- 
ereign state in the projected United States of Indonesia. 
Provision also was made for plebiscites in Java, Sumatra 
and Madura within six months to a year after final 
settlement is reached. Inhabitants of these areas will then 
decide whether they wish to join the republic, or form 
a separate state. The truce provides for establishment of 
a demilitarization zone between the Dutch and Indonesian 
forces. The final boundary has yet to be determined by 
the future peace settlement. The United Nations, which 
helped bring about the truce, will supervise the situation 
until a United States of Indonesia is organized. Following 
a constructive rather than an expansive pattern in Indo- 
nesia, the Dutch are helping to heal the wounds of war 
and the Japanese occupation. Present efforts to promote 
federation and a broadly representative government are 
indeed the logical way to secure cooperation among the 
diverse Indonesian peoples. The objective seems to: be 
to bring about independence without encouraging ex- 
cessive nationalism on the part of any extremist group. 


Gandhi’s moral victory 

India’s sage and prophet, Mohandas K. 
“chuckled,” it is said, when on January 18 he drank a 
glass of lime juice fortified with dextrose, thus mark- 
ing the conclusion of his 121 hours of “peace fast.” He 
could afford to exult, for he had won a tremendous vic- 
tory, whether the victory be looked at as a political 
accomplishment or a moral triumph. In New Delhi a 
peace petition with 200,000 signatures was presented, as 
a result of Gandhi-ji’s ascetic campaign for harmony 
between the warring religious communal bodies. Hindus. 
Sikhs and Moslems had signed a truce. And from distant 
Lake Success came news that a three-nation mediation 
board is to be formed, to settle the Moslem-Hindu strife 
in Kashmir. From every quarter in India and Pakistan 
came the opinion that Gandhi’s action had left an in- 
delible record in the sub-continent’s history. And, as 
St. Ambrose rather prosaically remarks on the feast of 
St. Agnes, “no person is more worthy of praise than one 
who is praised by everybody.” But with the praise there 
were echoes of a certain doubt. Would the Moslems, 
asked some of the Hindu leaders, really “forgive and 
forget” the bloodshed and rapine committed by the 
Hindus? Mr. Gandhi himself told interviewers that his 
dearest interest on earth was “interreligious harmony”; 
and it was for that cause that he practised such drastic 
self-abnegation. Yet in our issue of this week an Indian 
writer, V. C. George, reminds us of Gandhi’s stubborn 
hostility to Christian missionary effort, although the 


Gandhi. 
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Christian bodies are those which have maintained peace 
and friendship for all groups in the frightful conflict oj 
the last few months. May all tribute be paid to Gandhi 
for the example he has given of spiritual force. But if his 
spiritual triumph is to be a permanent victory, it cannot 
continue to be associated with a very unspiritual attitude 
toward the Prince of Peace Himself. 


Mackenzie King resigns 

If elder statesmen were so named by their years in 
office, Canada’s W. L. Mackenzie King would carry the 
title. His announcement that he will resign this summer 
from the Dominion Premiership and from leadership of 
the Liberal party reminds us that Mr. King has held his 
position since 1919, His long experience and his tendency 
to conciliation and moderation lend special weight to the 
words relative to communism that accompanied his 
announcement: “If we are to save the world from a 
tyranny as ghastly as any which has hitherto menaced 
mankind, we must do everything we can to further 
equality of opportunity and social justice.” Those who 
view communism as merely a fantastic economic venture 
may well ponder Mackenzie King’s estimate. 


America’s correspondence 

Queries from our readers, such as may be found in 
today’s Correspondence column, have caused AMERICA’s 
editors to wonder if we have been swinging a ruthless 
cat-o’-nine-tails in the matter of editorial rebuttals. For 
no blows strike more sensitive nerve centers than those 
delivered to the objecting letter writer. (And none are 
more gleefully applauded by those who object to the 
objector.) Hastening to examine our files for the past 
calendar year of 1947 and the first four weeks of 1948, 
we find we have published in that time 203 letters; only 
eight of which received editorial rebuttals and four an 
explanation. In view of this, our’ “cat,” if it was one, 
seems to have lain rather quietly upon the shelf. How- 
ever, not to pass over anything that might arouse alarm, 
we express belief that some kind of editorial note is not 
out of place when a correspondent’s letter clearly confuses 
the question or manifests an evident misunderstanding, 
but is less in place when a mere disagreement is expressed 
with editorial opinion or the views of an individual con- 
tributor. In the latter instance, there are other ways in 
which a reply, if called for, can be given. We believe, too, 
that such a note is reasonably expected when there is a 
plain mistake in facts. A simple correction may save 
much perplexity for all concerned. Our readers, we 
believe, may rightly expect that the scant space we can 
allot to correspondence shall contribute, in the large, to 
the illustration and clarification of our weekly message, 
rather than be a mere forum with no particular construc- 
tive purpose in view. We do crave letters: many letters, 
and letters frank, thoughtful, courteous—and brief. In 
the handling of them, we pray we may steer our course 
happily between the two extremes: of the anxious souls 
who dread the least deviation from a rigid conformity; 
and of those stalwarts who love naught but battle for 
battle’s sake. 
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Washington Front 








At the present stage of congressional discussion, the 
public is left with more unanswered questions than with 
clear-cut ideas. 

Take the Voice of America, for instance. Everybody 
seems to agree that Europe ought to know more about 
us. But presumably the job is to be done mostly by 
short-wave radio. How many people in Europe have 
short-wave radios? How many listen, if they have one? 
How many people in America, for that matter, listen to 
short wave? Wouldn’t books, periodicals. pamphlets. 
better fill the bill? 

Take universal military training. It seems clear that 
at Fort Knox the Army is doing a fine job with its 3,000 
or so trainees. They apparently have wonderful teachers 
and chaplains. But where would the Army get a faculty 
of equal caliber to train 300,000 boys? Would it have to 
drain the faculties of the country’s colleges? Or would it 
turn the whole thing over to professional sergeants? And 
if it is called UMT, why are we told that it is not 
military training, but just training? 

Take Henry A. Wallace. If he is such a menace to the 
country, as so many hold, what do those who used to 
damn Sidney Hillman so unmercifully think of him now. 
when they remember thatghe turned Mr. Wallace down 


in favor of Mr. Truman for the Vice-Presidential nomi- 
nation in 1944? 

Take the European Recovery Plan. Is it just a stop- 
Russia scheme? Or is it an over-all blueprint for world 
recovery? Or both? And, if so, which comes first? And 
if so, also, are the Western European countries going to 
be encouraged to have free trade relations with Eastern 
Europe when they can arrange them? And how much are 
South America and Canada going to contribute? 

Take inflation. Has the Administration any plans to 
meet the demands of the automobile workers for higher 
wages? And what does it plan to do with John L. Lewis 
when he comes up again in April? Does Congress have 
any ideas about those questions? And, on the other hand, 
if it passes another anti-Petrillo law, what does it pro- 
pose to do with the unemployed musicians? Or is it 
going to be like the Senator in the Hollywood film who is 
against inflation, against deflation, for flation? 

Take tax reduction. If we first pass an income-tax re- 
duction law before we pass the appropriation bills, how 
are we going to know just how much of a surplus we 
will have out of which to reduce taxes? And if we have 
a deficit at the end, wouldn’t that be inflation? And how 
much.is going to be laid aside for debt reduction? And 
would it not be deflation if we did lay some by? 

I can imagine readers saying to all this: “You take 
’em, and welcome.” We will all have to take them, and 
also find the answers to them. Otherwise we will go 
along living in the same world of unreality that we are 


living in now. Witrrip Parsons 





Underscorings 








The program which the Association of American Colleges 
prepared for its 34th annual meeting, at Cincinnati, Jan- 
uary 12-14, was distinguished by its emphasis on really 
live educational issues—the role of religion in education, 
the colleges and UNESCO, UMT, minority groups in 
higher education, college public relations. 

> There was a time when even so sound an organization 
as the Association of American Colleges avoided discus- 
sion of religion in education. But not so now. At last- 
year’s Boston convention the delegates were treated to 
excellent addresses by Archbishop Cushing on “Religion 
in Liberal Education” (reprinted in the Catholic Mind 
for March, 1947) and by Rev. George A. Buttrick on 
“Genuine Faith is the Real Lack of Modern Education.” 
And this-year’s Cincinnati meeting opened with an able 
argument, presented by Bishop John K. Mussio of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, for the colleges to do “something drasti- 
cally practical” by making philosophy and theology cen- 
tral subjects’ in the educational hierarchy. The second 
speaker at the same session, Rev. Ralph Sockman of New 
York’s Christ Methodist Church, similarly put great stress 
on the need of religion as orientation for truly liberal 
education. 


>» Resolutions adopted by the Assocation were: 1) a re- 
jection (by 219 to 69) of universal military training as 
part of U.S. national security, and a declaration that se- 
curity will best be promoted by a firm, clear foreign 
policy, an acceptance of moral leadership, an adequate 
regular military establishment, development of auxiliary 
agencies in support of our armed forces, the advance of 
technical and scientific research, agitation for world dis- 
armament, support of the UN; 2) acceptance of a re- 
port by a special Commission on Minority Groups and 
adoption, by vote of 261 to 40, of the view that “the 
problem of discrimination in admission to colleges should 
be solved by education and voluntary action and not by 
coercive legislation”; 3) opposition to tightening of tax 
exemption for educational institutions and advocacy of 
unlimited deductions for educational and charitable con- 
tributions. 

> A book that educators, librarians and parents (who 
emphatically are educators too!) may find is an answer 
to their questings is Children and Books, by May Hill 
Arbuthnot (Scott, Foresman, $5). It attempts to tell 
grown-ups what kind of books children like and how to 
get children to read more and better books. Selections 
and illustrations from many fine children’s books are 
included, along with study guides and selected bibliog- 
raphies. There’s a good discussion, in the concluding 
section, of children and the comics, the radio and the 
AsPe ¥. 


movies. 
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Commission on Higher 


Education 


The Commission on Higher Education which was ap- 
pointed by President Truman on July 13, 1946 to examine 
“the functions of higher education in our democracy and 
the means by which they can best be performed,” com- 
pleted its work on December 11, 1947 and transmitted to 
the President the first of its six-volume report on Higher 
Education for American Democracy. All six volumes 
will have appeared by February 2. Their titles sufficiently 
indicate their scope and the vast significance of the 
study as a whole: I. Establishing the Goals; IJ. Equal- 
izing and Expanding Individual Opportunity; III. Organ- 
izing Higher Education; IV. Staffing Higher Education; 
V. Financing Higher Education; VI. Resource Data. 

Since there is every reason to believe that this compre- 
hensive report of the President’s Commission will strongly 
influence higher educational policy at the State and Fed- 
eral levels for years to come. those who are concerned 
for our educational freedom and advancement should 
read and weigh it sympathetically, but also carefully and 
critically. 

At the moment our interest centers on Volume I. “Es- 
tablishing the Goals,” which is fundamental to the whole 
study of our higher educational system. With the Com- 
mission’s desire to extend to all Americans the oppor- 
tunity for higher education we are in complete sympa- 
thy; for this desire is part of the tradition of American 
liberal education, which has always sought out and edu- 
cated poor boys and girls despite sharp limitations of 
financial resources. What bothers us about the Commis- 
sion’s initial volume is. first, the bland assumption that 
this has not been our tradition, but rather that liberal 
education has been “aristocratic” in its method and in- 
tent; second, the implication that in order to equalize 
higher educational opportunity we must lower higher edu- 
cational standards, and that what the Commission terms 
“General Education” should redefine and replace liberal 
education. 

These evidences of misinterpretation of both our tradi- 
tion and our concept of education in a democracy stand 
out so glaringly in the report that the Association of 
American Colleges’ Commission on Liberal Education felt 
constrained to issue a statement of clarification even 
before it had a chance to examine the other five volumes 
of the report. Colleges of liberal arts, said the AAC 
statement, have always required of their students a more 
than average capacity for accurate observation and clear 
thought. And they have assumed that those capacities are 
developed only by extended discipline. They have learned 
by experience that not all persons are capable of de- 
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veloping them in a high degree. But such educational 
thinking, according to the President’s Commission, is 
“aristocratic,” and its matter and method should now be 
shifted to the service of democracy. These assertions can 
only mean that to the President’s Commission there are 
no degrees of ability, and that efforts to establish such 
degrees are undemocratic. 

Far from acknowledging that the academic selection of 
students is undemocratic, the AAC statement rightly 
maintains that a non-selective program would be undemo. 
cratic. A student has the right to as good an education 
as he can be given and as he is capable of receiving; 
anything less than that is not only undemocrat but 
dangerous to the whole concept of higher education and 
intelligent citizenship. That this reasonable and tradi- 
tional view of higher education in a democracy is un- 
acceptable to the President’s Commission shows that it 
tends to equate democratic education with a “democracy 
of brains.” This explains why, throughout Volume I of 
its report, it betrays a basic confusion upon what con- 
stitutes general and what liberal education, with the re- 
sult that it belittles as it misrepresents true liberal educa- 
tion. : 

These observations, while not aimed at destroying the 
real good the report of the President’s Commission can 
accomplish, are a warning of how dangerous it could be 
to our democratic system to accept such an influential 
report uncritically. 


Time runs short in China 


For a time we had high hopes that China, freed from 
Japanese encroachment, might settle her civil war. Thus 
she would have been in a position to stop runaway in- 
flation, stabilize her economy and organize into a strong 
and unified nation. None of these hopes, however, has 
been realized. Russia stepped in where Japan left off, and 
the United States made no effective effort to remedy the 
dangerous situation. 

Today, more than ever before, China is threatened 
by an alien totalitarian Power, the same Power that casts 
its sinister shadow over unhappy Europe. If Russia sub- 
jugates China, which seems to be her ultimate objective, 
the United States and the other Western nations will 
face a hostile, communist-dominated Asia. From the Rus- 
sian viewpoint, China is considerably more important 
than India; it is the key to the rest of the continent. 

About a month ago, Lieut. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, 
President Truman’s special envoy to China, testified 
before the Senate Appropriation Committee. The General, 
whose report on China was suppressed by Secretary Mar- 
shall for security reasons. endorsed in principle economic 
and military aid to the Nationalist Government of Chiang 
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Kai-shek. He stressed the urgency of legislative action, 
stating that the person and political philosophy of China’s 
President are of small importance under the circum- 
stances. The relevant fact is, General Wedemeyer empha- 
sized, that Chiang Kai-shek has vigorously opposed and 
still opposes communism in the Orient. 

In view of General Wedemeyer’s findings, we cannot 
but wonder why certain sections of the American press 
—including some bulletins of the U.S. Department of 
State—so consistently campaign against the Nationalist 
Government of China. Whatever their motives, the line is 
extremely familiar and follows somewhat too closely the 
pattern set by Moscow. y 

The situation is such that delaying action on the part 
of our Government in its policy toward China may bear 
bitter fruit. Should an independent China collapse, the 
results are incalculable. Experiences in Europe and Korea 
should have taught us that no compromise is feasible 
wherever the Kremlin has stretched its hand. 

If we succeed in saving a free China, chances for 
peaceful development in Asia are more than even. Other- 
wise we face a pattern of Russian aggression similar to 
that in Eastern Europe. Given its premises, the Krem- 
lin’s policy is perfectly consistent in East and West. The 
same cannot be said of our own. 


Messrs. Dulles and Taft on ERP 


The true import of the European Reconstruction Pro- 
gram was brought out by John Foster Dulles, when he 
told the Senate Foreign Relations committee “our way 
of life and our national security are at stake” in the test 
of strength between the destructive power of the Soviet 
Union and the creative force of the United States. The 
USSR, Mr. Dulles implied, has launched a concerted and 
unified drive, whereas we still think in terms of disparate 
programs and uncoordinated objectives. That is not, of 
course, the way to hold one’s own, even in a cold war. 

There are characteristics of that cold war not fully 
appreciated by many Americans. The opponent’s master 
strategy is to promote division, discord, chaos, on all 
fronts where he has not taken over. Once in control, 
however, the tactic changes and rigid conformism and 
discipline are invoked. The Communist International, 
ultimate goal of Kremlin efforts, maintains unity and 
coordinates its attacks, by ruthlessly snuffing out all op- 
position to major policies. Manifestly, to oppose such an 
enemy, union and cooperation are essential. 

Hence we must aim at something more in our foreign 
policy than merely holding off the wolf long enough to 
allow individual countries to get.back on their feet. The 
return of the status quo ante, were that possible, would 
not be sufficient. A cooperative Western Europe, and a 
mutually helpful world, are prerequisites to containment 
and conquest of communism. In the struggle we must 
not be deterred by the thought that resistance is hopeless 
or that money and efforts expended on other countries 
may go for naught, just because they seem grist for the 
communist mill already. 

Such are not the real issues. The cold fact is that we 


have to hold back communism or be prepared for the 
consequences of failure. A new slavery engulfs the globe 
and progressively surrounds nations still setting high 
value on man’s dignity. But the world eannot endure half 
free and half slave; sooner or later, one system must 
prevail. Already the Soviet leaders stand by to give the 
last pushes to what they believe the tottering supports of 
Western institutions. 

To resist communism effectively, we must have a so- 
cial order of justice and charity that will make the Krem- 
lin’s system look ridiculous. What is more, it must be 
capable of holding back the Soviet armed threat if neces- 
sary. These are the realities of the situation. Manifestly, 
in addition to needed spiritual rebirth, in the temporal 
sphere political and economic unity are prerequisites of 
survival. 

Mr. Dulles brought out this need for unity in discuss- 
ing Europe. If nations attempt to stand by themselves, 
they are lost. 

Unity is thus a vital aspect of the present struggle. 

So long as it is not achieved, Soviet expectations 

will justifiably be high and their efforts will be pro- 

longed. Once unity is achieved, their struggle will 

be lost and efforts to prolong it will be abandoned. 
Hence, ERP, and every effort we make in this cold war, 
must keep the broader objective in view. 

But if Mr. Dulles’ discussion of ERP points in the 
right direction, and we believe it does, then the time has 
come to ask that Senator Taft further clarify his own 
views on the subject. Apparently he does not take the 
broad view. He thinks in terms of relief at a moment 
when the sole thirg that matters is reconstruction and 
the making of Europe an economic and cultural force 
capable of resisting the threat from the East. 

Moreover, to Mr. Taft dates mean relatively little. He 
apparently believes delay on ERP until late spring or 
summer is of no importance. Now in spite of this attitude 
on the Senator’s part, a number of other observers are 
convinced that time is of the essence. We frankly dread 
the outcome of gambling on delay, or an inadequate 
program. Mr. Taft should clarify his stand. 


Freedom from fear 


The President’s request for defense appropriations 
totaling over $11 billion for the fiscal year 1949— 
a net increase of $279 million over total national-defense 
outlays for the current year—demonstrates graphically 
as nothing else could do how badly awry have gone all 
plans and expectations conceived while the war was on. 
Far from reducing our peacetime armaments, we are 
increasing them, with even greater increases anticipated 
for future years. The heavy arms budget enjoys the 
support of both parties, who presumably are acting in 
the belief that the general public is behind them. There 
is debate as to how this money can best be spent without 
endangering those very liberties our national-defense 
establishment is supposed to protect. In his radio address 
of January 17, John Foster Dulles was only echoing 
widespread fears when he warned that the military 
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branch must be only an instrument of foreign policy, 
and not the maker of that policy. There is small doubt, 
however, that at the present moment $11 billion does 
not seem too high a bill to pay for adequate military 
defense. This attitude, it must be admitted, is a far cry 
from wartime statements and principles. 

What was said during the war? Our memory needs 
refreshing, We heard, for example, the celebrated Five 
Points of the Holy Father, who in the very first months 
said that the postwar order “requires that the nations 
be delivered from the slavery imposed upon them by the 
race for armaments and from the danger that material 
force, instead of serving to protect right, may become 
an overbearing and tyrannical master.” On January 6, 
1942, President Roosevelt enunciated the Four Freedoms, 
describing the fourth as: “Freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world-wide reduc- 
tion of armaments to such a point and in such a thorough 
fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit 
an act of aggression against any neighbor—anywhere 
in the world.” And, to give a third instance, Roosevelt 
and Churchill put into the Atlantic Charter in August, 
1941 these words: “They believe that all of the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, 
must come to the abandonment of the use of force.” 
Finally, also during the war, the San Francisco Con- 
ference set up principles and procedures of disarmament. 

The visitor from another planet might be inclined to 
condemn our leaders as opportunistic or even of bad 
faith, and the people themselves as extraordinarily fickle, 
when he contrasts these wartime promises with postwar 
policies. If he were to examine the record a little farther. 
however, he would find that the United States made the 
first move by its revolutionary proposals for the inter- 
national control of atomic energy. He would find that we 
had already led the way in the speed and scale of the 
reduction of our wartime forces. And if he digs into 
history a little more, he will find that the United States 
has disarmed unilaterally before, to its sorrow. Then if 
he studies in detail the policies of simultaneous expan- 
sionism and obstructionism pursued by the USSR in 
Europe, Asia, the Middle East and at Lake Success, he 
will understand why Harry Wallace has so few sympa- 
thizers. Afterwards, we believe, he will absolve us of 
charges of opportunism or fiickleness, at least on the 
basis of performance to date. 

Let us reflect that nothing which the Soviets will ever 
do can invalidate the Five Points, the Four Freedoms, the 
Atlantic Charter or the principles of the United Nations. 
Nor do the measures of defense which we are obliged to 
take in order to safeguard our country and the world 
against the assaults which threaten us imply an aband- 
onment of those ideals. On the contrary, the reason why 
the U.S. must remain supremely strong is that only 
through our maintenance of strength can these ideals be 
in any way fulfilled. Supreme military strength certainly 
is no sufficient guarantee of peace. But in the present 
world situation it is an indispensable requirement for it. 
If we are to preserve the liberties these great documents 
call for, we must first of all enjoy freedom from fear. 
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Economic report 


At least one paragraph from President Truman’s eco- 
nomic report, submitted to Congress on January 14 in 
accord with the provisions of the Employment Act of 
1946, ought to be clipped and pasted on his shaving 
mirror by every businessman, farmer and labor leader 
in the country. After telling the story of 1947 in terms 
of production, employment, prices, savings, taxes and 
credit, Mr. Truman said: 

Unless we as a nation show an ability to impose 

restraints upon ourselves and to utilize the ma- 

chinery of our representative government to devise 
well-considered regulatory measures, we stand in 
great danger that runaway prices, over-extended 
credit and unbalanced developments lead to an eco- 

nomic recession. We cannot be sure that such a 

recession would not be severe and recovery slow and 

painful. 
The President supported this stern warning by cold 
figures showing the upward movement of prices during 
the last half of 1947. 

Since June, wholesale prices have risen at an annual 

rate of 20 per cent and consumer prices at an annual 

rate of about 12 per cent. Retail food prices have 
risen at an annual rate of about 15 per cent. Rent, 
since the modification of rent control, has been ris- 
ing at an annual rate of about 13 per cent. At the 
wholesale level, textiles during the second half of 

1947 were rising at an annual rate of 12 per cent, 

fuel and lighting 36 per cent, and building materials 

18 per cent. 

This, then, is the economic picture as we march into 
1948: profits, production, employment and farm income 
at record levels, credit and investment expanding, prices 
steadily rising—and a growing number of consumers 
daily being forced out of the market. If this trend is not 
reversed in the course of the year, anybody can predict 
the final outcome: unemployment, declining prices, closed 
factories, bankruptcies and depression. A large part of 
the adult population of this country has experienced all 
this at least twice during the past quarter-century. 

It is extremely doubtful whether voluntary methods 
can effectively stop our wild rush to disaster. Ultimately, 
increased production—if rightly distributed—would place 
the economy on a sound basis, but increased production 
is no answer to the present crisis. For the next year or 
two, strong medicine is indicated, and only the Federal 
Government is in a position to administer it. For their 
own good, labor, business and agriculture ought to take 
the lead in asking Congress to give the President the 
powers to curb inflation which he requested in his mes- 
sage of November 17 (Cf. America, November 29, p. 
230). Better by far to submit to limited controls, for a 
relatively short time, as our neighbor to the north did 
recently, than to risk a major depression. It will help 
us to make the right decision if we remember that a 
healthy American economy is the hope of all that part 
of the world which still remains free. If we blunder our 
way into a serious recession, Stalin’s chances for taking 
over Europe will be a lot brighter than they are today. 


The Kremlin is hoping for the worst. 
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Enrollment in Catholic universities 
and men’s colleges, 1947-1948 





Allan P. Farrell 





The 1946-47 enrollment of 2,078,000 in U.S. higher edu- 
cation had no parallel in our educational history. In 
this huge total were 1,331,138 full-time and 387,724 part- 
time students in universities and four-year colleges, and 
approximately 360,000 in teacher-training institutions 
and junior colleges. That was a jump of 57 per cent over 
the pre-war enrollment in 1939-40. In comparison, the 
present 1947-48 rise of only 12.5 per cent (for a total 
of 2,340,000) seems modest indeed and very near to the 
normal pre-war rate of increase. But as a matter of fact 
it is subnormal, because the space available for new 
students was for the most part limited to what was va- 
cated by the graduates of last June and to whatever added 
classroom facilities the schools were able to put together 
during the summer months. 

The extent to which this quantity increase in higher 
education has affected the quality of the educational per- 
formance is a widely debated question. Some educators 
think that crowded classes, lack of adequate teaching 
personnel and shaky admission standards have lowered 
the quality, whereas others argue that the unfit have 
dropped out and that the earnestness and maturity of the 
veterans have more than compensated for the fact that too 
few teachers are attempting to teach too many students. 
When this writer canvassed the experience of deans at- 
tending the recent Cincinnati meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges, he found that the majoréty were 
convinced that the educational performance is better 
today than it was before the war. In most instances the 
presence of the veterans on the campuses was given as 
the one sufficient reason. Both students and teachers, in 
their opinion, have risen to meet the veterans’ expecta- 
tions and enthusiasm. 

Though this sampling of views does not decide the 
“quality” debate, it may somewhat lessen the apprehen- 
sion that the sudden swell in college enrollments is sure 
to do grievous harm to academic standards. 

A year ago (January 18, 1947) an AMERICA survey 
showed that in 1946-47 there were 154,572 students in 
68 Catholic universities and four-year men’s colleges— 
a 68 per cent increase over 1939-40. In the present 
survey, 73 Catholic universities and men’s colleges are 
listed. Three of the 1946-47 institutions do not appear: 
Mt. Angel College, St. Benedict, Oregon, which has been 
turned into a seminary; St. Mary’s College, Orchard 
Lake, Mich., which is also a seminary; and Trinity Col- 
lege, Sioux City, Iowa, which discontinued college work 
last June. As compensation the following eight institu- 
tions have been added: the College of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, founded in 1932 as a Catholic woman’s college, 
but now a co-educational diocesan college with a present 


enrollment of 220 men and 322 women; three colleges 
founded in 1946: the College of Steubenville, Ohio; 
King’s College at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and the University 
of St. Thomas at Houston, Texas; and four colleges 
which have their first freshman classes this year, i.e. 
Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn.; LeMoyne College, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Merrimack College, Andover, Mass., 
and St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, N. M. Enrollment in 
these 1946 and 1947 foundations has been restricted to 
the first two college years and the first college year re- 
spectively. 

The number of students this year in the appended list 
of 73 Catholic higher institutions (18 universities and 
55 four-year men’s colleges) is 180,637, as compared 
with 154,572 in 1946-47. This is a gain of 26,065, or 
16.86 per cent, which is higher than the national incre- 
ment of 12.5 per cent. The five Catholic medical schools— 
Creighton, Georgetown, Loyola of Chicago, Marquette 
and St. Louis—have 1,680 students, and there are 10,268 
in the eleven Catholic engineering colleges: 


Catholic University 1,005 Santa Clara 294, 
Gonzaga University 328 Seattle College 320 
Manhattan College 1,105 Univ. of Dayton 527 
Marquette Univ. 1,161 Univ. of Detroit 2,749 
Notre Dame 1,073 Villanova College 771 
St. Louis Univ. 935 


Largest Catholic institutions are De Paul, St. Louis, Ford- 
ham, Detroit, Marquette, Loyola of Chicago, Seton Hall, 
St. John’s of Brooklyn, Boston College, in that order. 
Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Marquette each added over a 
thousand to its last year’s enrollment. 


PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS 

Of the total of 180,637, veterans in 68 of the 73 schools 
(five colleges not reporting on their veterans) account 
for 97,032. If adjustment be made for the five schools 
not reporting, this is 54.74 per cent of the total student 
body. In 1946-47 the percentage of veterans was much 
higher, the drop this year being explained by the pre- 
dominantly non-veteran registration in freshman classes. 
Here are the ratios of freshman veterans to the over-all 
percentage of veterans in a group of the Catholic colleges: 
at Carroll College, 26 per cent of freshmen are veterans, 
whereas veterans constitute 43 per cent of the entire 
student body; the ratio at the College of St. Thomas is 
43 to 66.5; De Paul University, 34 to 38.3; Iona College, 
48 to 69; Mt. St. Mary’s College, 50 to 70; St. Bona- 
venture College, 40 to 60; St. John’s, Collegeville, Minn., 
19.6 to 46; St. Joseph’s, Collegeville, Ind., 30 to 48; St. 
Mary’s, Winona, Minn., 33 to 51; St. Norbert College, 
42 to 60; Univ. of Portland, 46 to 68; Univ. of Dayton, 
40 to 56. 
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ENLARGING PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

Most of the Catholic higher institutions report that their 
classreom, laboratory, cafeteria, recreational and other 
facilities have been greatly augmented by the procure- 
ment of temporary structures through the War Surplus 
Office and the Federal Works Agency. Beyond this, how- 
ever, and in spite of high costs and other construction 
hazards, quite a number of colleges are going ahead with 
plans for erecting permanent buildings. Iona College, for 
example, has completed a classroom building and will 
start work on a new library in the near future; Provi- 
dence College had a new Business Administration build- 
ing ready for the fall of 1947 and has an $800,000 
science building under construction; St. Michael’s Col- 
lege is erecting a new library and a three-story science 
building; the College of St. Thomas built a science hall 
that cost $1,350,000, and this is only the first unit of a 
very ambitious program. - 

Carroll College added two floors to its South Hall for 
students, and St. Benedict’s expects to start work on a 
residence hall in a short time. St. Vincent College is 
collecting funds for an activities building, while the 
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Assumption Coll., Worcester, Mass. 
Boston Coll., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 6,430 4,618 3,558 


Canisius Coll., Buffalo.......... 3,096 2,445 1,403 
Carroll Coll., Helena, Mont...... 393 312 169 
Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C. 4,182 3,657 1,800 


College of Great Falls, Mont..... 542 456... 
College of the Holy Cross, Mass. 1,912 1,499 74, 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul.. 2,116 1,694 1,375 


College of Steubenville, Ohio.... 397 136 284 
Creighton Univ., Omaha......... 3.128 2,948 1,948 
De Paul Univ.. Chicago.......... 11,512 11,506 4,375 
Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh...... 4,832 4,107 3,122 
Fairfield Univ., Fairfield, Conn... 303 Sea 12] 
Fordham Univ., New York....... 9,346 8,150 4,300 
Georgetown Univ., Washington, D.C. 5,476 4,850 3,526 
Gonzaga Univ., Spokane......... 2.051 1,620 1,446 
Iona Coll., New Rochelle, N. Y... 1,320 ~—-:1,015 911 
John Carroll Univ., Cleveland.... 2,246 1,926 1,488 
Kings’s Coll., Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 600 360 505 
LaSalle Coll., Philadelphia....... 2,000 1,500 1,300 
LeMoyne Coll., Syracuse, N. Y... tl ee 267 
Loras Coll., Dubuque, Iowa..... 1518 1,518 ae 
Loyola Coll., Baltimore.......... 1.472 — 1,025 862 
Loyola Univ., Chicago........... 8,080 7,292 3,479 
Loyola Univ., Los Angeles....... 1,912 1,300 1,693 
Loyola Univ., New Orleans....... 3,183 2,674 1,707 
Manhattan Coll., New York...... 2,678 2,200 1,637 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee..... 8,504 7,248 4,943 
Merrimack Coll., Andover, Mass... | eae 99 
Mt. St. Mary’s Coll., Emmitsb’g, Md. 595 626 416 
Niagara Univ., Niagara, N. Y.... 1,654 1,701 968 
Providence Coll., Providence, R. I. 2,220 1,950 1,332 
Quincy Coll., Quincy, Ill........ 693 485 319 
Regis Coll.. Denver............. 825 497 324. 
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University of Dayton is collecting to build a field house, 
Villanova has three buildings in the process of construc. 
tion—for chemical engineering, naval science and a |i. 
brary; Quincy College added a chemistry building and a 
cafeteria; the new LeMoyne College is constructing an 
administration building and a science hall; LaSalle Col. 
lege completed for September, 1947 a student-union 
building and has a classroom building nearing comple. 
tion; Loyola University, New Orleans, opened its new 
Business Administration building last September and will 
start work next summer on a $600,000 library. 

St. Louis University built a residence hall, bought a 
mansion for an activities center, acquired the Parks Air 
College for an aeronautical engineering unit. Boston 
College’s $2-million Business Administration building is 
nearly completed. Fairfield University put up two build. 
ings for its college of liberal arts. 

Nor are these items more than a generous sampling. 
You may ask where the money is coming from. It may 
be that the people of the United States, and our Catholic 
people, are putting more store by Catholic higher educa. 
tion. It is a fine augury and a stirring challenge. 


Rockhurst Coll., Kansas City, Mo. 1,156 1,059 620 
St. Ambrose Coll., Davenport, Iowa 1,400 1,203 769 
St.Anselm’s Coll., Manchester, N.H. 581 436 395 
St. Benedict’s Coll., Atchison, Kan. 485 430 223 
St. Bonaventure Coll., New York 1,686 1,481 1,057 
St. Edward’s Uniy., Austin, Texas 300 163 14] 
St. Francis Coll., Brooklyn...... 862 750 512 
St. Francis Coll., Loretto, Pa..... 723 BIO. eas 
St. John’s Univ., Brooklyn....... 7,007 6,308 4,242 
St. John’s Univ., Collegev’lle, Minn. 949 795 437 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Collegeville, Ind. 600 514 288 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Philadelphia.. 2,511 1.559 1,308 


St. Louis Univ., St. Louis, Mo..... 10,579 9,000 5,040 
St. Martin’s Coll., Lacey, Wash... . 297 SO Sone 
St. Mary’s Coll., California........ “950 738 475 
St. Mary’s Coll., Winona, Minn... 492 450 252 
St. Mary’s Univ., San Antonio, Tex. 1,546 1,089 823 
St. Michael’s Coll., Santa Fe, N.M. 175 Scetes 140 
St. Michael's Coll., Vt............ 740 629 452 
Se. Mosbhert Goll., Wis.........050. 838 725 504 
St. Peter’s Coll., Jersey City, N. J... 1,485 1,113 834 
St. Procopius Coll., Lisle, Ill...... 193 293 81 


St. Vincent Coll., Latrobe, Pa...... 822 638 423 
Seattle Coll., Seattle, Wash........ 2,625 2,469 687 
Seton Hall Coll., South Orange, N.J. 7,630 7,065 4,575 
Siena Coll., Loudonville, N. Y...... 2,670 2,602 1,922 


Spring Hill Coll., Alabama........ 836 769 402 
Univ. of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio..... 3,198 2,885 1,791 
Univ. of Detroit, Detroit, Mich..... 9,086 7,619 5,500 
Univ. of Notre Dame, Indiana. .... 4,767 4,665 3,108 


Univ. of Portland, Portland, Ore.. 1,932 1,500 1,314 
Univ. of St. Thomas, Houston, Tex. 275 75. anes 
Univ. of San Francisco, California.. 2,602 1,800 1,715 
Univ. of Santa Clara, California.... 1,186 900 659 
Univ. of Scranton, Scranton, Pa.... 2,541 2,514 1,968 
Villanova Coll., Villanova, Pa...... 3,603 3,941 1,525 
Xavier Univ., Cincinnati, Ohio.... 3,233 2,813 1,715 
Xavier Univ., New Orleans........ 1,105 1,030 453 


—_—_—_—— 


180.637 154.572 97,032 
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Voluntary health 
insurance in Canada 


E. L. Chicanot is a Canadian journalist who has long spe- 
cialized in watching and reporting the development of 


various forms of social security and cooperation in the 
Dominion. AMERICA readers may re- 





E. L. Chicanot 


member particularly his articles on 
family allowances. 





A social development in Canada which compels recogni- 
tion is today’s widespread extension of the voluntary 
system for prepayment of medical care. This is of partic- 
ular interest and significance because the Dominion has 
definite assurance of the establishment of a comprehen- 
sive, compulsory government system of health insurance, 
and the feeling has prevailed for some time that this is 
just in the offing, merely awaiting a propitious time. 

There seems to be no slightest doubt as to the im- 
minence of this Federal Government scheme. As to main 
principles, the plan was drawn up after consultation with 
all important national organizations—and endorsed by 
them. At the last meeting of the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation, even while significant discussions were taking 
place on the voluntary plan, doctors assembled from coast 
to coast were informed by their leaders that the Govern- 
ment scheme was “inevitable.” The Federal Minister of 
National Health and Welfare periodically gives the same 
assurance in the House of Commons and in public ad- 
dresses. Nevertheless, plans are evolving which look to 
the blanketing of the Dominion with a system, or systems, 
of voluntary prepaid medical care. 

Plans for the prepayment of medical care are not new 
in Canada, but for the purposes of this article one needs 
only to touch lightly on certain established enterprises 
which might broadly be considered as coming within this 
category—the municipal-doctor system, the medical co- 
operatives and the medical plans of certain mining com- 
panies. Developments under way and in prospect have 
greater significance and wider scope. 

The municipal-doctor system may, in a way, be con- 
sidered a voluntary association for the prepayment of 
medical care, since in this plan the residents of a rural 
municipality vote a special tax on the land for the purpose 
of engaging the full-time services of a doctor. Such muni- 
cipal-doctor districts, in which a physician is hired to 
perform all services for a stipulated salary, cover one- 
third of Saskatchewan today and substantial areas of the 
adjoining Provinces of Manitoba and Alberta. 

A few very successful medical-care plans have been 
put in operation by cooperatives in Nova Scotia, and at 
least one in Saskatchewan but, generally there has been 
little tendency to seek in the field of medical care the 
benefits so evident in other phases of the co-op move- 
ment. Very recently, however, there has been significant 
organization in Ontario, on a county basis, and the ex- 
pansion over the past few years has been quite remark- 
able. The first cooperative medical group was organized 
in Ontario in 1943, and there are at present twenty-one 
such groups in the Province, with a total membership of 
9,093 and approximately 24,000 people covered by co- 
operative medical services. The one serving Toronto and 
its district provides surgical as well as hospital coverage. 


while the remaining groups throughout the Province pro- 
vide hospitalization only. At the 1947 annual meeting of 
these groups the Cooperative Medical Services Federation 
was formed. 

The system according to which workers in the great 
mining area of Northern Ontario receive their medical 
care is the result of similar cooperation and enterprise. 
In 1937, employes of the Hollinger Mine approached 
organized medicine and expressed a desire to have a 
more or less complete medical service for themselves and 
their families, and stated their willingness to have this 
paid for through deductions from wages. The Hollinger 
Medical Services was thus formed, and a contract made 
with the doctors of the area. Under this plan, complete 
medical service—home and office treatment, surgery, 
nursing and hospitalization—by the doctor of their choice 
has been provided for employes, their wives and fami- 
lies. The company agreed to pay $1 per employe every 
four weeks, and the employe, if single, pays $1.75 every 
four weeks; if married, or single with dependents, he 
pays $2.65 every four weeks. 

Hollinger Medical Services is interesting as the out- 
standing instance of organization on the part of the public 
to budget for medical care, combined with cooperation 
on the part of the medical profession. Its successful opera- 
tion has led to the formation of McIntyre Medital Serv- 
ices and Porcupine Medical Services by the employes of 
other mines in the same area. The combined membership 
of these three groups today exceeds 22,000. 

What is principally referred to in this article, and what 
has the greatest significance at the present time, is the de- 
velopment of non-profit enterprises for the prepayment 
of medical care, on varying scales, under medical or 
semi-medical auspices. The most widely known and ex- 
tensively established of these are the hospital plans of 
the Blue Cross—the original stimulus for which came 
from the United States, Canada’s accredited hospitals re- 
ceiving their standing from the American Hospital 
Association. 

Canadian Blue Cross plans are flourishing in five Prov- 
inces, and have a consistent record of growth. As of July 
1, 1947, there were 1,846,085 participants in the five plans 
—an increase of 74.36 per cent from January to June, 
1947. The largest of the groups is the Plan for Hospital 
Care, Toronto, with 872,500 participants. This has been 
followed by Quebec Hospital Service, Montreal, with an 
enrollment of 348,577. Maritime Hospital Service Associa- 
tion—taking in the hospitals in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island—had an enrollment of 
260,558 in July. Manitoba Hospital Service Association, 
of Winnipeg, was close behind with 249,662 participants. 
Associated Hospital Services of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, had an enrollment of 114,788. 
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More significant are the developments for which the 
medical profession has been directly responsible. The 
first of these dates back over ten years. An enterprising, 
socially minded doctor, J. A. Hannah, becoming impatient 
over the failure of the Government or organized medi- 
cine to take any action towards enabling the people to 
budget for the costs of medical care, organized Associated 
Medical Services in 1936 and enlisted doctors and sought 
subscribers. Under his scheme a family of five could 
secure medical and surgical care at home and office, from 
the doctor of their choice, and semi-private accommoda- 
tion in a hospital, for $84 a year. The plan has steadily 
expanded year by year, until today it has enrolled 42,000 
subscribers in Toronto and environs, and has accumu- 
lated assets of $600,000. 

The success of this pioneer project by the medical 
profession in providing prepaid medical care has inspired 
similar enterprises on the part of groups of doctors at 
other points across Canada—at Windsor, Winnipeg, Re- 
gina, Saskatoon and Vancouver. 

Successful operation of these projects undoubtedly had 
a good deal to do with the planning and launching of 
the most significant and important of such schemes under 
medical auspices to date—involving all doctors and the 
entire population within the boundaries of Ontario. 
Physicians Services Inc., which came into existence as the 
result of the almost unanimous support of Ontario doctors 
in convention, was launched about a year ago, under the 
auspices and with the financial support of the Ontario 
Medical Association, largest Provincial branch of the 
Canadian Medical Association. Branches are being set 
up all over the Province, and the president of the Prov- 
incial medical body has stated it will become “the most 
advanced prepaid medical scheme in the world.” He pre- 
dicts a membership of 2,000,000 within a few months. 

There are indications aplenty that Ontario’s example 
will be followed in the not-far-distant future by other 
Provinces. At the recent annual meeting of the Alberta 
Medical Association, the Executive Committee was in- 
structed to proceed with the incorporation of a society 
to provide for voluntary prepaid medical care for the 
people of that Province, and it is hoped this will be in 
operation by April 1. Nova Scotia Medical Society was 
warned by its president to prepare for the same thing; 
organized medicine in other Provinces is considering 
similar steps. The Canadian Medical Association, at its 
annual meeting last summer, also encouraged such Prov- 
incial organization, and decided to make a study of the 
advisability of forming a national organization to extend 
voluntary health insurance across Canada. In prospect. 
accordingly, is the establishment by medical men of 
voluntary health-insurance schemes, Province-wide in 
scope, which will later be fused into a national scheme 
sponsored and operated by the organized doctors. 

Since the Ontario scheme is likely to set the pattern for 
these others, it is worth looking into the broad details of 
this plan, whick provides for the voluntary participation 
of every doctor in the Province engaged in the practice 
of medicine, and the voluntary enrollment of every one 
of Ontario’s residents. The board of governors of 
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Physicians’ Services Inc. consists of nine doctors, to 
which, following the period of organization, three laymen 
will be added. 

The new medical services plan offers two types of 
agreement to subscribers in the beginning: 1) a surgical 
and obstetrical coverage plan and 2) a complete medical, 
surgical and obstetrical plan. Up to the present, subscrib. 
ers are sought only by groups, usually employes in the 
same plant or place of business; but it is hoped at an 
early stage to be able to make agreements with indi. 
viduals. The subscriber is given a free choice of doctor 
to render the medical services. It will be noted that the 
services do not include hospital expenses, dental care, 
ambulance service, drugs or vaccines. The most important 
of these, the service most greatly in demand—expense in 
case of illness in hospital—can be taken care of under the 
Blue Cross scheme. 

Rates at the outset have been established as follows: 
surgical and obstetrical plan. single subscribers 75 cents 
per month; subscriber and one dependent (probably wife) 
$1.75 per month; subscriber and family (of any number) 
$2.50 per month. Complete plan: single subscriber, $1.50 
per month; subscriber and 
one dependent, $3.50 per 
month; subscriber and fam. 
ily (any number), $5 per 
month. Thus a family of 
three or more persons will 
be able to secure complete 
medical care for $60 a year 
and, should it combine the 
Ontario Medical 
tion’s plan with the Plan for 
Hospital Care, medical care plus hospitalization for less 
than $80 a year. 

It appears that Canada’s doctors, increasingly aware 
of the public’s difficulty in budgeting for the cost of 
sickness and its desire to have a system established which 
would enable people to do this, have been encouraged 
by the success of the prepaid hospitalization plans to take 
the matter into their own hands because of the continued 
procrastination of the Government. It is also reasonable 
to suppose that doctors are sensible of the advantage of 
having their own system successfully functioning, should 
incorporation be considered when the Government finds 
it possible to proceed with its own comprehensive scheme. 

At all events, it should be realized that this is but a 
logical step in the evolution of the system of paying for 
medical care. Voluntary health insurance ante-dates the 
compulsory system; it is as old as the Middle Ages and 
older. Compulsory health insurance may be considered 
an outgrowth of the voluntary system, after long ex- 
perience and recognition of its imperfections and short- 
comings. It has been said that in every instance where 
compulsory health insurance has been successfully insti- 
tuted, it has been preceded by the voluntary system. 
Quite unexpectedly Canada seems destined to ‘conform to 
pattern. Certainly a new and intriguing chapter seems 
to be opening up in the history of medical economics in 
the Dominion. 
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(The why and 


the how of Shudhi 


V. C. George, a Malabar Syrian Catholic and a graduate 
of the Universities of Calcutta and Madras, recently re- 
tired as Headmaster of the St. Joseph’s English and Malayan 

High School in the Diocese of Tiru- 





V. C. George 


vella, after thirty-six years of active 


service as a teacher. 





Reckoning from the commencement of the Christian era, 
two distinct periods are discernible in the relation be- 
tween converts to Christianity in India and their Hindu 
compatriots—a period of respect and regard and a period 
of contempt and mistrust. 

In the apostolic and sub-apostolic ages, Indian Chris- 
tians used to be honored and loved for their social posi- 
tion, personal virtue and cultural achievements. The 
converts of St. Thomas were mainly members of the rul- 
ing families, Brahmins and others of aristocratic birth; 
and their profession of a religion which proclaimed be- 
lief in a Triune God as its cardinal doctrine, and which 
was made attractive and convincing by the preaching and 
miracles of St. Thomas, did not in any way detract 
from the prestige the converts had enjoyed when follow- 
ing their former religion. It must be remembered that 
St. Thoinas preached at a time when Hinduism had not 
assumed its present form, and the intellectual classes 
among the Indians were divided between Brahminism 
on the one hand and Buddhism on the other. The Chris- 
tian teaching of reward for good deeds done in this 
life, to be enjoyed during an unending period of spiritual 
existence after death, appealed strongly to the Brahmin 
imagination; and the universal brotherhood of man 
which Christianity inculcated was highly acceptable to 
the spirit of Buddhism. Thus, in the early centuries, 
Christianity received a welcome in India, the intensity of 
which people living in modern times cannot adequately 
appreciate. 

The Christian community advanced considerably in 
the sub-apostolic age. Sirdar K. M. Panikkar, a Hindu 
scholar and politician of the present day, speaks of the 
early Indian Christians, with special reference to Mala- 
bar, in this way: 

The Christians of Malabar formed an important 
community, with special privileges and rights of 
their own. The great majority of them, as their own 
tradition declares, were converts among high-caste 
Hindus, Nambudiris and Nairs, though at a later 
period a considerable number of lower-caste men 
seem to have been converted. They belonged to all 
professions, to commerce and agriculture, and were 
also recruited into separate companies for warfare 
by some chieftains. 

Socially, the Christians occupied an important 
position. Special communal privileges and absolute 
religious freedom had been granted them from the 
earliest days of their existence in Malabar. Politi- 
cally, also, they enjoyed considerable influence. 
There is a tradition that they had among them a 
ruler of their own known as the Rajah of Villiar- 
vattam. The tradition of an extinct royal family of 
that name is still prevalent in Malabar. 


The letter of Pope Eugene IV, addressed to “My most 
beloved son, Thomas, illustrious Ruler of the Indians,” 
in the year 1439, appears to have been meant for a ruler 


of the Christians of South India, the senior member of 
the Villiarvattam family. 

Even after the Indian Christian ruling family had be- 
come extinct, the special privileges that Christians had 
enjoyed in their time “were most religiously guarded by 
native Rajahs,” as Gouvea, the historian of the Arch- 
bishop Menezes, admits in his work on the Synod of 
Diamper. Another historian, Dr. Neele, says in his his- 
tory of the Holy Eastern Church that the Christians in 
India ranked next to the royal family and were allowed 
to ride on elephants, a privilege otherwise reserved ex- 
clusively for royalty. They had the right to collect special 
taxes and dues, and were independent of heathen officials 
in civil matters. 

However, conditions changed with the development of 
Hinduism, which eventually became the most important 
religion in the sub-continent. Converts to Christianity 
became objects of mistrust and suspicion on the part of 
the high-caste Hindus. and followers of other non-Hindu 
religions shared this opprobrium to a certain extent. 
The newly assumed superiority complex of the high-caste 
Hindus increased with the advent of European missionary 
work in India, and continued during the consequent at- 
tempt to win adherents to the faith of Christ among caste 
Hindus and non-caste alike. The Portuguese, who entered 
the scene earlier than the British, found the high-caste 
people slow and unwilling to accept the Gospel of Christ, 
which was incompatible in several ways with their philos- 
ophy and practice. So the missionaries turned their atten- 
tion to the low-caste people—the Panchamas, the un- 
touchables, the unapproachables—who were denied the 
use of public wells and roads, and were driven from 
even the presence of high-caste men. 

The Panchamas eagerly grasped the hand of friendship 
and brotherliness extended by the Christian missionaries, 
and hundreds of thousands of them embraced Christianity 
all over India—in Malabar, Tamilnad, Orissa, Chota 
Nagpur, Assam, Central Provinces, South Canara, Bom- 
bay and other provinces and districts. The effect of this 
wave of conversions on the social and material status 
of the Panchamas, or original tribes of India, is thus 
described by a Hindu writer, the late Dewan Bahadur 
S. C. Roy, in one of his books: “The Christian missions 
have, however, infused new hopes in them, and given 
them a better appreciation of their rights, and have 
enabled them to improve socially, intellectually and eco- 
nomically.” In another context the same author says: 
“The educational and other philanthropic activities of 
the Christian missionaries for the moral, intellectual and 
social uplift of their converts have undoubtedly been 
of immense benefit to the converts, and have indirectly 
benefited the unconverted as well.” 

Mohammedan proselytizing agencies had also been 
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working in India, and the increased flow of aboriginal 

races, or Panchamas, to the Moslem and Christian folds 

was thought incompatible with the prestige of Hinduism 
by a section of educated Hindus; who also felt, inciden- 
tally, that to keep the Panchamas within the pale of 

Hinduism would benefit Hindus politically, considering 
the advance of the democratic spirit in the land in re- 
cent years. 

The strategy adopted was, therefore, to declare that 
Panchamas were properly members of Hindu society, and 
to devise means to reclaim into the fold those who had 
followed either Christ or Mohammed. An attempt was 
made to stem the tide of conversions to those religions 
by adopting a fraternizing attitude toward the Pancha- 
mas, Hindu Sabhas, Arya Samajams, Sevak Sanghams 
and similar religio-social organizations which had sprung 
up in various parts of the country under Haindava aus- 
pices. Work was undertaken to help these organizations 
materially and morally by top-ranking Hindu leaders 
both within and outside the Indian National Congress. 

To bring converts to Christianity or Mohammedanism 
back into the Hindu community, a ceremony was devised 
called Shudhi—a ritual conducted with much solemnity 
and the widest publicity. The ceremonies are attended by 
Hindu Purohits and Sastris from far and near; Brahmins 
recite Manthrams and verses from the Gita over the head 
of the quondam Christian or Moslem; a weak solution 
of cow-dung and cold water is sprinkled over his person, 
and he emerges from this conversion ceremony an un- 
adulterated Hindu. 

During the time of the first Congress Ministry in 
Madras, Premier Rajagopalachari lent the Shudhi move- 
ment all the cooperation and encouragement he could 
command; and it thereby reached the zenith of its glory 
and success in South India. The Sanatanists, the most 
conservative section of the high-caste people, opposed the 
Shudhi movement vigorously at first, and were not pre- 
pared to accept as genuine Hindus those who had trav- 
ersed the road to Hinduism through Shudhi from Chris- 
tianity or Mohammedanism. They subsequently relented, 
however, and the All-India Sanatana Dharma Conference, 
held at Allahabad, solemnly gave its sanction to the 
Shudhi and reconversion movement. 

Mr. Gandhi has never been a friend of the recon- 
version movement among the aboriginal races (also 
known as the Depressed Classes). His ambition, all along, 
has been to unite them with the Hindus, bridging the 
gulf between the two communities for the cementing of 
a single nation. He therefore coined a new name for the 
depressed classes, calling them Harijans, on the assump- 
tion that they also belonged to Hinduism. Both the name 
and the assumption have repeatedly been repudiated by 
the leaders of the untouchables, among whom the love 
of freedom, independence and self-reliance has developed 
considerably in recent times, owing to increased facilities 
for education and culture. 

Mr. Gandhi’s attitude toward the conversion of un- 
touchables to Christianity or Mohammedanism is sur- 
prising, as the Mahatma is known to profess Hinduism 
of a peculiar kind. We have his own word on this point: 
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“My Hinduism 1s not sectarian. It includes all that | 
know to be best in Islam, Christianity, Judaism and Zoro. 
astrianism. I approach politics in a religious spirit. 
Truth is my religion, and Ahimsa [non-violence] is the 
only way of its realization.” 

The untouchables, however, had never been known to 
history as Hindus, their religion consisting of the relics 
of animism, nature worship and other elements of the 
primitive religion professed by their ancestors centuries 
ago, long before the Aryan settlers entered India from 
the northwest. 

Gandhi is now favorably inclined to the Shudhi 
movement, even though he is more interested in the 
reconversions themselves than in the ceremonies. He 
even holds the opinion that reconversion should be 
effected without the attendant Shudhi ritual. According 
to his belief, cases of genuine conversion to Christianity 
or Mohammedanism among the untouchables are rare: 
“If persons, through fear, compulsion or starvation, or 
for material gain and consideration, go over to another 
faith, it is a misnomer to call it conversion. In most 
cases conversions have been, to my mind, a false coin.” 
Again. exhorting those who had embraced Christianity 
or Islam to return to Hinduism, Mahatma Gandhi says: 
“I would uahesitatingly re-admit to the Hindu fold all 
such repentants without ado and without Shudhi, as | 
believe in the equality of all religions.” 

It is unfortunate that Gandhi’s sense of equality of all 
religions, apart from his zeal for reconversion from 
Christianity and Islam, makes him wish that Christian 
missionaries would stop the work of converting his non- 
Christian brothers. Mr. Gandhi once wrote to the late 
A. A. Paul of the International Fellowship in this strain: 

It is a conviction daily growing upon me that the 

great and rich Christian nations will render true 

service to India if they can persuade themselves to 
confine their activities to humanitarian service with- 
out the ulterior motive of converting India—or at 
least her unsophisticated villagers—to Christianity, 
and destroying their social superstructure, which, 
notwithstanding its defects, has withstood now, from 
time immemorial, the onslaughts upon it from within 
and without. 
Shudhi has been the source of heavy losses to the Chris- 
tian churches in India. Within a few years several thou- 
sand Christians have been made apostate through it. 
Some time ago Dr. Moonjee, President of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, mentioned the reconversion to Hin- 
duism of more than 105,000 Christians in the Bombay 
Presidency. In an official publication of the Hindu Ma- 
hasabha in 1938, the following figures indicated the 
number of Christians snatched by Shudhi: The Punjab, 
87,350; Calcutta, 2,942; Baroda, 86,000; Goa, 10,000. 
The Official Report of the Kerala Hindu Mission, pub- 
lished in 1940, says: “The number of persons of other 
faiths who have joined the Hindu fold come to very 
nearly a hundred thousand.” The names of students and 
pupils who have embraced Hinduism and have taken 
Hindu names are being listed by the Hindu Mission in 
the Travancore Government Gazette. The number to date 
is 1,105. The tide flows with increasing strength. 
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Labor’s clouded 
crystal ball 


Benjamin L. Masse 








By the looks of things, 1948 will be a year of decision. 
In the course of the next eleven months we shall learn 
whether Western Europe can be restored and the terri- 
torial integrity of China preserved, whether the Kremlin’s 
push for world power will peter out, whether there is any 
hope for peace in our times. At home we shall find out 
whether the people, as they seemed to signify in the 1946 
elections, really want to call a halt to the reform move- 
ment of the 1930’s, or whether they would like to aim 
at the ten-year goals offered by President Truman in his 
State of the Union address on January 7. And closer to 
our pocketbooks, we shall see whether the boom promises 
to subside into orderly prosperity, or whether prices are 
to break all bounds and end in a bust. 

Amid these uncertainties, it is understandable that 
organized labor looks to the future with manifest anxiety. 
Like other groups in our society, it begins the new year 
with a legacy of unsolved problems from the past—how 
to live under the Taft-Hartley Act, how to cope with 
steadily rising prices, how to minimize the effects of 
labor disunity. The CIO has the special problem created 
by its Stalinists, and the AFL has John L. Lewis. In addi- 
tion, both groups are aiming at certain objectives, in- 
cluding first and foremost the election of a Congress 
that will proceed forthwith to abolish the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The AFL is nourishing international ambitions, and 
the CIO, with no thought yet of abandoning the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, is cooking up schemes to 
keep the Cominte:n boys in line. To the south of our 
border, the AFL is all set to weaken CIO influence and 
prestige among Latin-American trade unions. 

In the course of 1948 all these issues will be resolved 
one way or the other, with far-reaching repercussions. 

The New Year may answer another question, too. 
For twelve years, from 1933 to 1945, organized labor 
grew steadily in numbers and influence. Its progress was 
checked by the long and difficult strikes of 1946, by the 
many laws passed by the States, and finally, this past 
year, by the Taft-Hartley Act. Nineteen forty-eight may 
reveal whether this check was definitive, whether, that is 
to say, the star of labor reached its apogee in the last year 
of the war and is now descending, with x0 stop as yet in 
sight. We have come to take it as a truism that organized 
labor is here to stay, but veteran labor leaders, who have 
long memories, are skeptical. They recall other periods 
when the unions were strong and how, in a short time, 
as happened after World War I, the strength evaporated. 

On the other hand, 1948 may reveal that the past two 
years have been just a momentary war-born interruption 
of the upward climb, a short period of trial and tribula- 
tion which purged unions of their weaknesses, closed 
their ranks, prepared them for new growth and new 
responsibilities in the future. 


In no particular order of importance, observers of the 
trade-union scene will keep an expectant eye peeled for 
developments in four sectors: the wage drive to catch up 
with prices; the evolution of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
its impact on organization and policy; the political effort 
in the 1948 elections; the projection abroad of AFL-CIO 
rivalry at home. 

Wage-price spiral. Organized labor’s postwar drive 
to maintain the wage-price relationship established during 
the war splintered on the rocks of “managerial preroga- 
tives” and the determination of farmers and business 
executives to exploit a favorable supply-demand situation. 
Despite two rounds of wage increases, workers have less 
buying power today than they had in 1945. From the 
time OPA lapsed in June, 1946 to August, 1947, hourly 
earnings of manufacturing workers increased 15 per cent, 
but during this same period industrial prices advanced 
20 per cent and the cost of living, as measured by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, went from 133.3 (1935- 
39 equals 100) to 160.3. The increase in living costs 
included a whopping 51 per cent advance in food prices. 

This trend leaves labor leaders with no choice: they 
have to go after a third round of wage hikes. Any other 
decision would aggravate rank-and-file discontent and 
encourage irresponsible elements to challenge present 
leadership. But most labor leaders realize that any gains 
in wages will be canceled out almost immediately by new 
increases in prices. They have become conscious of the 
wage-price-profit trinity that UAW President Walter 
Reuther popularized during the protracted 1945-46 
strike at General Motors, and this time more of them 
will insist in negotiations that prices and profits be tossed 
on the table. They are almost certain to be rebuffed by 
employers still acutely conscious of their legal rights as 
representatives of the owners and encouraged more than 
ever, by the Taft-Hartley Act, to defend managerial pre- 
rogatives. 

Fhis situation could lead to strikes which nobody 
honestly wants. 

If some way could be found to roll back the cost of 
living ten or fifteen per cent, labor leaders might easily 
be persuaded to forege a third round. But this approach 
seems politically impossible. Even if industrialists were 
willing to cut prices, as General Electric did several weeks 
ago, the problem would still remain. The biggest item 
in the worker’s budget, the one that causes him most 
anxiety today, is food, and there is no chance whatsoever 
for a roll-back of agricultural prices. This is a little item 
which the National Association of Manufacturers over- 
looked when it helped to kill price controls with its 
smooth propaganda about the therapeutic values of com- 
petition and industrial statesmanship. There will be head- 
aches again this year at the bargaining table because 
farm prices, “reacting to the pull of demand in a highly 
competitive market,” have soared approximately 200 per 
cent over 1939 levels. (For the same period hourly earn- 
ings were up 100 per cent and industrial prices 73 per 
cent.) The only hope seems to lie in attempting to keep 
the present mess from becoming worse by upping wages 
a bit and keeping industrial prices steady. Chances that 
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this will happen are very poor. It looks as if the workers, 

and eventually everybody else, will have to go through 

the wringer. 

Taft-Hartley Act. So far only two unions appear to have 
been badly jarred by the Labor-Management Act of 1947, 
the American Federation of Musicians (by the legal re- 
strictions on welfare funds) and the International Typo- 
graphical Union (by the ban on the closed shop). But 
the law has been in effect too short a time to say what 
its final impact will be. Some labor leaders have noticed 
a growing resistance to organizing campaigns on the part 
of employers, a tougher management attitude even where 
unions have been solidly established. For the most part, 
though, employers are not rushing to take advantage of 
the T-H Act, many of them being convinced that indus- 
trial relations should be conducted in the plant, not the 
courtroom. Others may be holding off simply because 
there is a lot of fairly easy money to be made right 
now and they don’t want any threat to continued pro- 
duction. A shift in the economic climate might bring a 
sharp change. 

The official labor view of the T-H Act remains un- 
changed. It is one of complete hostility. Neither the AFL 
nor the CIO will rest content until the law has been swept 
from the books. If there is any tendency in top labor 
circles to admit a need for some legislation and to work 
with Congress to write a satisfactory law, no one has yet 
discovered any signs of it. Meanwhile, although labor 
leaders have been widely criticized for their seemingly 
extreme strictures on the T-H Act. it is by no means 
certain that some of their grave fears may not be realized. 
By the end of the year the public will be in a better 
position to pass an informed judgment. 

The 1948 elections. This vear the politicians must 
reckon with two PAC’s, since the AFL is actively mobiliz- 
ing its seven million followers for a showdown fight with 
the Taft-Hartley Congressmen. The CIO, of course, will 
be back at the old stand, ringing doorbells and getting 
out the vote. The election will likely provide a conclusive 
test of rank-and-file, as opposed to leadership, sentiment 
toward the new labor legislation. Supporters of the T-H 
Act talk of it as a sort of emancipation proclamation for 
the poor, brow-beaten American worker, and they claim 
that the Act is as popular in the ranks as it is unpopular 
in union offices. Such union-shop elections as have been 
held under the law provide practically no support for 
this belief. Despite all Mr. Pegler’s exhortations, the men 
appear to be satisfied with their shackles. If these elec- 
tions, which in nearly every case have resulted in over- 
whelming approval of the union shop, are typical of 
rank-and-file reaction to the T-H Act, Republican candi- 
dates will receive few labor votes next November. 

But Henry Wallace, if he persists in his present folly. 
may; and that causes the Republican Old Guard no pain 
at all. A vote for Wallace, they have some reason to 
suspect, is one less vote for President Truman, or who- 
ever the Democratic candidate happens to be. 

This possibility is currently giving CIO leaders one 
of the biggest headaches in all the annals of medicine. 
Some time between now and next fall, PAC is likely 
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to endorse the Democratic presidential nominee. What 
will happen if the communist-dominated unions—the 
Electrical Workers, Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen, the 
Fur Workers, Mine, Mill and Smelter, among others— 
revolt and openly plump, against the official CIO posi. 
tion on a third party, for Henry Wallace? Will President 
Philip Murray subordinate politics to economics, ignore 
the rebels, try to keep the organization intact? Or will 
he insist on compliance with CIO policy as determined 
at the Boston convention? And in that event will the 
communist leaders receive their orders to take a walk 
and pull their unions out of the CIO? 

If an unpopularity contest were held today among 
CIO rightwingers, Senator Taft would probably win. But 
a fellow named Henry Wallace would not be very far 
behind. 

International scene. Even before the AFL announced 
plans to bring together anti-communist unions in the 
sixteen Marshall-plan nations, a difficult decision was 
shaping up for the CIO. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions, which was 
born in 1945, was the expression in international labor 
circles of the Big-Three unity concept which dominated 
the later phases of the war and, it was hoped, would 
dominate the peace. For two reasons—opposition to the 
Russian trade unions, on the ground that they are not 
free, and to the CIO, which it continues to regard as an 
illegitimate dual union—the AFL refused to have any- 
thing to do with the WFTU. The CIO, with alacrity, 
accepted the invitation to join. Now the whole interna- 
tional atmosphere has changed. The Soviets have wrecked 
the one-world idea and the U. S. is presently preparing 
to save as much of our world as possible from the 
spreading aggression of Stalin’s world. Can the con- 
tinued participation of the CIO in the WFTU be con. 
sidered logical and justifiable? As of the present moment, 
President Philip Murray believes that it is. With a fine 
disregard for Soviet sensibilities, he sent CIO Secretary- 
Treasurer James Carey to the last meeting of the WFTU 
Executive Bureau to explain why the CIO favored the 
Marshall plan. Despite Soviet objections, Mr. Carey ac- 
complished his mission very effectively. The European 
Recovery Program will be on the agenda at the next 
meeting of the Bureau in February. 

But what will happen when labor leaders from the 
sixteen Marshall-plan nations meet with the AFL, prob- 
ably at Brussels, in the spring? The AFL desires, of 
course, to win the support of European labor for the 
European Recovery Program, but it is making no secret 
of its hopes that the Brussels meeting will also mark the 
end of the WFTU. Much will depend on the position 
taken by the British Trades Union Congress. Unless there 
has been an unpublicized change in the past few weeks, 
TUC leaders will go along for a while with the WFTU. 
Their attitude is much the same as the CIO’s. Meaawhile, 
some of the labor leaders on the Continent are apt te 
become very confused. Can anyone blame them? 

For organized labor, then, 1948 will be a year of 
decision, also. At the moment, to say anything more 
definite would be foolhardy. 
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The “‘little magazine”: 


notes for an obit 
Riley Hughes 








Not long ago there appeared a provocative advertisement 
in the “personal” columns of a well-known literary maga- 
zine. It announced the publication of a new literary 
quarterly, one in the market for “manuscripts that are 
more interesting, neurotically speaking, than the usual 
material published in little magazines.” For the cognos- 
centi here was the word of doom, the announcement of 
the end of an era. For two decades (including Mr. Leo 
Gurko’s Angry Decade, though he fails to treat of little 
mags in his book of that title) nothing was more inter- 
esting, neurotically speaking, than the material published 
with abandon in hundreds of magazines priding them- 
selves on the adjective little. 

This phenomenon of the ‘twenties and the ‘thirties had 
hecome by 1940 a formal gesture. In Edward J. O’Brien’s 
reckoning of American short-story magazines for 1936— 
one which includes AMERICA in a list ranging alphabeti- 
cally from Adventure to the Yale Review—there are 
forty little magazines. Four years later, with many of the 
old, angry faces gone and only a few new ones, there 
are only twenty-four. What had become of them? Ou sont 
les neiges d’antan? The war, of course, the inexorable 
economic law of decreasing returns and the coming to 
middle age of little-mag writers and their readers, and 
for both a falling-off of interest in the experimental. The 
poetry magazines, it was said, “died to make verse free.” 
And a considerable number of writers had graduated to 
the slick magazines, to introduce, improbable as it seems, 
flashback and stream-of-consciousness to the pages of 
Good Housekeeping. 

What makes—or made, if the past tense must be used 
henceforth—a little magazine? The thing has been de- 
fined in an ample history and bibliography of the move- 
ment, The Little Magazine, by Frederick J. Hoffman, 
Charles Allen and Carolyn F. Ulrich, and published at 
$3.75 by the Princeton University Press. “A little maga- 
zine,’ the authors say, “is a magazine designed to print 
artistic work which for reasons of commercial expediency 
is not acceptable to the money-minded periodicals or 
presses.” 

The formula “commercial expediency” in this defini- 
tion is certainly flexible, not to say vague. It came to 
mean that the little magazine was the only harbor for 
the technical literary article given to abstruse reasoning 
and lengthy technical vocabulary. More often it was to 
mean that the little magazine became consistently the 


indulgent home of four-letter-word fiction. And in both 
categories, frequently enough, the unconventional be- 
came a new convention, wearying and trite. “What the 
word designated above everything else,” one reads in 
The Little Magazine, “was a limited group of intelligent 
readers: to be such a reader one had to understand the 
aims of the particular schools of literature that the maga- 
zines represented, had to be interested in learning about 
dadaism, vorticism, expressionism and surrealism.” 

Into the foreground of the twentieth-century multi- 
plicity recognized and codified by Henry Adams rushed 
the little magazines, ready to fill the void. The writers 
of the Genteel Tradition had long since abdicated; Ger- 
trude Stein’s “Lost Generation” was bursting with the 
information that Whirl is king. Suddenly there were 
pages, many of them mimeographed, the printed ones 
crudely, amateurishly done, to carry the message to the 
Village and to points beyond. Hemingway’s first short 
story, Sherwood Anderson’s work early and late, and the 
poems of Eliot and Pound were among the vehicles of 
the new literary thought to be given a hearing. A new 
generation of writers, down to the last “discovery” of 
the little mags, William Saroyan, came into critical and 
then into public acceptance. And then, in dreary proces- 
sion, the imitators, and the imitators of imitators. Until 
finally Gertrude Stein might well have said, and prob- 
ably did, a little magazine is a little magazine is a little 
magazine. 

The little magazines of the halcyon time grouped them- 
selves in two main categories. They were the literary, the 
excessively literary, and the political. In those spacious 
days, of course, the political magazines were, down to 
the last masthead, on the left. (Many were, in fact, left 
of Stalin, to the point of earning the official epithet 
“deviationist and Trotskyite.”) For every magazine like 
Poetry and Hound and Horn there were four like Blast 
and Anvil. The political doctrines of the left seeped quite 
perceptibly into the sheerly literary magazines, but Blast 
and its confréres remained innocent to the last of literary 
value. All were a mélange of honest conviction, postur- 
ings and an eclecticism which prided itself on the ob- 
scure. Many deviated into sense—but seldom; their lan- 
guage was intimate and private, yet it must be attributed 
to them that they extended enormously the limits of 
private language. In effect they shared neuroses until, 
as some wag has put it, everybody was “jung and 
freudened.” 

The authors of The Little Magazine distinguish five 
main currents in little-magazine thought, although they 
see at the same time “a tangled and delightful sense of 
contradiction in the total picture.” There were the poetry 
magazines (and the most distinguished of them survives 
still); there were the experimentalists with sense and 
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language, engaged in “chucking adjectives and punctua- 
tion overboard”; there were the Socialists and neo-Social- 
ists; there were the regionalists (particularly of the Mid- 
west and South) ; and at the last there were perhaps the 
most valuable of all, the magazines of criticism and re- 
viewing. In all, in the experimentalist (heavily overladen 
with psychoanalysis) and neo-Socialist perhaps more than 
the others, there could be found absurdity, the profane, 
and a struggle against vulgarity more vulgar than its 
antagonist; but there was much of a curious innocence 
from the basilisk as well. 

Often the little magazines began in insecurity and 
ended in confusion. The Little Review, which acknowl- 
edged on its masthead that it was “the magazine that is 
read by those who write the others,” concluded a hectic, 
sometimes brilliant, career of fifteen years with the con- 
fession: “Self-expression is not enough; experiment is 
not enough; the recording of special moments or cases 
is not enough. All of the arts have broken faith or lost 
connection with their origin and function. They have 
ceased to be concerned with the legitimate and permanent 
material of art.” As The Little Magazine points out, 
almost all of the little mags of the late *twenties and early 
thirties were “adolescent” and notable for “lack of ur- 
banity” and “an insecure mind.” Nevertheless, there were 
solid achievements, too, and no serious study of the 
attempts at cultural decentralization in this period can 
ignore the work of the Chicago group and the Fugitives. 

Only the hardiest of the early little magazines remain, 
a pathetic and in many ways a valiant handful. Those 
which survived the labyrinthine ways of esthetic and 
party lines and the new, hostile climate of the late ’thirties 
and early “forties find themselves in the universities. The 
avant garde are now wearing, with less unease than one 
might have thought, the academic cap and gown. Their 
desertion of the Village basement for the Faculty Club 
provides an ironic and significant footnote to much of 
our recent cultural history. Nor have they left the campus 
as they found it. Wherever they are in force, there is an 
active body with values far removed from those of “Ger- 
man scholarship.” They represent the now entrenched 
positions of those who champion creative writing and 
critical studies against the citadels of footnotery. 

The first American little magazine can trace its origin 
to the oracles of Concord rather than those of Greenwich 
Village. Margaret Fuller and Ralph Waldo Emerson were 
its editors. Their Dial appeared briefly in the 1840's, and 
with never more than three hundred subscribers at one 
time. (Many a modern editor discovered that his list of 
subscribers and that of his would-be contributors were 
almost identical.) The Dial published the editors in 
quantity, and Thoreau and Bronson Alcott, and that fore- 
runner of all experimentalist little mag contributors. 
Charles King Newcomb. Another expression of the “new- 
ness” of the time was Brook Farm, which provided a 
physical home for some of the Dial’s contributors and a 
spiritual one for many others. And not the least of the 
significances of Brook Farm was the atmosphere which 
for some led out of Transcendentalism to Catholicism. 
In similar fashion the little magazines, where, as Bacon 
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would say, “the transcendences are more allowed,” in 
providing a hearing for all points of view provided one 
for that seldom given serious consideration among non- 
transcendentals, the view of Catholicism. 

One might be tempted to write this connection off as 
tenuous—the authors of The Little Magazine do not men- 
tion it—but the evidence is too plain and solid to be 
ignored. Much of the higher criticism of the literary 
quarterlies has become at least generally catholic, cer- 
tainly to the extent that it had been generally protestant. 
As in the old Transcendental days, whether the advocates 
of newness were aware of it or not, what was being 
attacked or at least appraised was the tradition of Ameri- 
can Protestantism. As the breaking down of Protestant- 
ism’s previously unquestioned assumptions led some in 
the 1840’s to the Church, so, less tangibly perhaps, was 
there a movement toward Aquinas and to Catholic values 
as the more firmly established little magazines matured. 
It would be fatuous to claim that the atmosphere of even 
one magazine became even for one issue totally Catholic. 
Yet Catholic ideas of art and life and Catholic writers 
were given a hearing. 

One of the best of the little magazines, one which 
began late and which has survived the general blight that 
killed the others off, is a quarterly entitled Accent. This 
magazine receives full marks in the critical bibliography 
of The Little Magazine; it is called “an excellent example 
of the eclectic little magazine.” 

The magazine’s program has been to present a “repre- 
sentative collection of the best creative and critical 
writing of our time” and to avoid the “stereotyped and 
the trivial and the unintelligible.” Accent has succeeded 
more than most in fulfilling both its positive and nega- 
tive goals. It has been particularly hospitable to Catholic 
writers—notably J. F. Powers, Richard Sullivan, and 
John Frederick Nims, all represented in Accent Anthology 
—and has been least prone of all to exploit either the 
private or public neuroses of our time. Mr. Powers and 
Mr. Sullivan are here represented at their best, the for- 
mer by his now famous “Lions, Harts and Leaping 
Does,” and the latter by his story “The Women.” The 
present collection also contains one or two stories which 
might better be reserved to the moral theologian (as 
Eric Gill would reserve the realistic statue of the husband 
to the wife’s boudoir, or Stalin a certain book of poems 
to two copies). But on the whole, and particularly in the 
critical work, here we have breadth and balance. Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, without whom the little mags could 
hardly have existed all these years, is here the subject 
of a critical article, as is Virginia Woolf and her de- 
humanized world, which drove her toward “worshipping 

solid objects in a pagan world.” And just to prove that 
Accent is, after all, genuinely a little magazine, there is 
a critical article entitled “Let Us Be Content With Three 
Little New-Born Elephants.” 

The little magazine asks with John Frederick Nims: 

Bishop, mayor, and quarter-back, - 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, quack— 
What are your credentials, mac? 
At its best it stands, not to be questioned, but to question- 
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“Refining to spiritual 
perceptions” 


THE NATURE OF THE LIBERAL 
ARTS 


By John E. Wise, SJ., Ph.D. Bruce. 
225p. $3.50 

A book on the liberal arts generally 
suggests fine writing, inspiring perspec- 
tives and sage reflections on education 
and life. The best books on this topic 
deepen our faith in the ultimate salva- 
tion of American education. All too 
many, however, are so discursive in 
treatment that words and fleecy con- 
cepts more shapeless than clouds on a 
breezy day scud across the pages. It is 
rare to find a book that is tantalizing 
in brevity, austerely objective in clipped 
factual style and challenging in pithy 
statememt of pregnant principles. Father 
Wise has written a book that makes 
one think of the work of Louis Laurand, 
S.J., the great Ciceronian scholar; it is 
disarming in its modest, simple state- 
ments, set down almost disparately, but 
distilled from a wealth of reading and 
fine analysis. 

The total design of the book is neat 
and clear, but it is a question whether 
Father Wise has not summarized too 
much the development of historical 
background. The reader is not always 
as fresh from research as the author. 
Father Wise undertakes to establish a 
definition of the liberal arts from his- 
tory: “. . . those studies which are 
formative of man’s highest powers, con- 
stitute an intermediate stage in the edu- 
cational process, and hand down with 
organic growth the fundamental truths 
by which we live.” 

The author is not interested in prov- 
ing a theory of what the liberal arts 
should be, but in drawing from history 
what they were and how Western civil- 
ization came to the full realization of 
their true nature. The historical scope 
is vast; so seven men (Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Quintilian, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Cardinal Newman) 
and the Ratio Studiorum are chosen as 
significant interpreters of that develop- 
ment. Each is analyzed in a careful, 
factual study for content, method and. 
aim in the comprehension and use of 
the liberal arts. 

After the historical analysis, the au- 
thor draws a compact synthesis in three 
subsequent chapters on Formal Train- 
ing, Propaedeutic, and Content of the 








Liberal Arts. A final chapter on Fore- 
cast and Retrospect gives a rapid sur- 
vey of the study and its centact with 
modern problems. 

The volume is so compendious that 
it might well serve as a manual for 
students in preparing further work 
along these lines. There is hardly a 
question relative to the topic of liberal 
arts that does not find pertinent and 
concise statement somewhere in the 
pages. A complete index to the volume 
is revealing on this score. The Nature 
of the Liberal Arts is the first title in 
The Catholic Education Series, and is 
the keystone to the educational arch to 
be constructed by that series. 

At great sacrifice of the persuasive 
power inherent in the material which 
he is handling, the author has kept to a 
strictly objective method. What he has 
sacrificed in moving force, he has per- 
haps gained in documentative authority, 
at least for those who are appreciative 
of the evidence which he has adduced. 
But the prevalent materialistic philoso- 
phies of education afford no valid 
ground for comprehension of the ma- 
jestic striving of the world’s great 
teachers for the spiritual development 
and formation of man, such as this in- 
vestigation reveals. The fine spiritual 
portrait of Plato and Aristotle, sketched 
with great economy of line, will not be 
as impressive to the educational recruit 
as the burly vocationalist exulting in 
multiple skills. 

The great problem in American edu- 
cation would seem to be the refining 
to spiritual perceptions of a well-fed, 
prime stock of youth. Plato and Aris- 
totle reaped the fruits of the full bloom 
of ancient human culture, after the 
military and commercial empires had 
spent their force. Cicero did the same 
for Rome. St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Ratio Studiorum cull the flower of 
Christian culture and formation. All 
these speak with the experience of cen- 
turies after the full span of nations’ 
histories. That they should hold con- 
sistently to the essential nature of the 
liberal arts is a lesson that no modern 
educational laboratory can hope to set 
aside. For the elements which they 
have preserved are not subject to the 
chronometer and to nerve stimuli. They 
are products of ageless testing in the 
crucible of life, intelligence and faith. 

Father Wise has done an excellent 
work in setting in relief the nature of 
the liberal arts on the facets of history. 
The more often one reads his text, the 
more one discovers of the wealth of 
wisdom which he has condensed into it. 

Wituiam E. Frrzceratp 


Pioneering women’s education 





CAREY THOMAS OF BRYN MAWR 





By Edith Finch. Harper. 342p. $3.50 


Few biographies so carefully docu- 
mented as this have so effectively com- 
bined fact and charm. By adhering 
closely to the evidence and employing 
commentary only when clarification de- 
mands objective insight, Miss Finch 
avoids the two extremes of glorification 
and debunking in her study of the first 
woman president of Bryn Mawr. 

In 1871, at the age of fourteen, Carey 
Thomas wrote in her diary: 

If I ever live and grow up my one 

aim and concentrated purpose shall 

be and is to show that women can 
learn, can reason, can compete 
with men in the grand fields of 
literature and science and conjec- 
ture that open before the nine- 
teenth century, that a woman can 
be a woman and a #rue one with- 
out having all her time engrossed 
by dress and society. 
In 1922 when she retired as the presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College at the age 
of sixty-five, she had achieved that ob- 
jective. 

In the late 1870’s, when women’s 
educational ambitions were scomed, 
she had received a bachelor’s degree 
from Cornell and had done graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins University in 
Greek and German. Following her ex- 
clusion from further advanced courses 
in colleges open to men, she had pre- 
ferred European study to the role of a 
splendid amateur at home. Because dis- 
tinguished work in English and Ger- 
manic philology at Leipzig was not 
enough to remove the stigma of her 
womanhood, she was categorically re- 
fused an advanced degree. In 1882, still 
undaunted, she became the first woman 
to receive not only a doctor’s degree 
from the University of Zurich, but a 
summa cum laude. 

Her ambition to direct an American 
college for women with standards un- 
surpassed by the best schools for men 
found an outlet in the new woman’s 
college founded by Joseph W. Taylor 
at Bryn Mawr. While her Quaker line- 
age, scholarly attainments, attractive 
appearance, vivid personality and the 
agreement of her objectives with those 
of the trustees would have qualified her 
eminently for president, her age— 
twenty-seven years—was against her. 
In 1883, therefore, the trustees elected 
Carey Thomas the first dean of the new 
college and professor of English, but 
appointed Dr. James E. Rhoads presi- 
dent. Nine years later, when at the age 
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of thirty-six Carey Thomas had ac- 
quired more mature judgment and ad- 
ministrative experience, she was elected 
president. 

This merest sketch of milestones does 
not convey the influence of this pioneer 
of woman’s intellectual emancipation. 
The practical measures that enforced 
her theories Miss Finch considers more 
revealing. The entrance examinations 
and the curriculum were made so de- 
manding that matriculation at Bryn 
Mawr was never an experiment. Carey 
Thomas’ insistence that a postgraduate 
school be opened as well as an under- 
graduate college prevented undergrad- 
uate teaching from becoming mediocre 
and humdrum. Her policy that the fac- 
ulty represent international culture, 
that it be cosmopolitan in training, that 
women be employed in preference to 
men, and that nothing short of brilli- 
ance be tolerated, did much to stabilize 
the new college. 

It is significant that in her thorough 
visits of investigation to other schools, 
she chose to be influenced by the Har- 
vard Annex, as Radcliffe was then 
called, rather than by the established 
women’s colleges, which she considered 
litle better than glorified seminaries. 
The present general acceptance of sur- 
vey courses in English literature and 
the teaching of Anglo-Saxon to under- 
graduates show the far-reaching influ- 
ence of two of the courses she initiated. 
Carey Thomas’ part in establishing a 
medical school open to women at Johns 
Hopkins University is only one exam- 
ple of her foresight, while her opening 
of semi-professional departments in the 
fields of sociology, politics and econom- 
ics gives practical evidence of the in- 
tellectual support she gave her contem- 
porary, Susan B. Anthony. 

There is pageantry in Miss Finch’s 
descriptions of Bryn Mawr ceremonies 
and Carey Thomas’ brilliant dinners; 
humor in her treatment of the lighter 
interludes in a deliberately serious 
life; refreshing candor in her accounts 
of faculty revolt against intellectual 
despotism. Carey Thomas’ ardent 
friendships, their significance and un- 
expected conclusions are treated with 
fine psychological penetration. Above 
all, Miss Finch is alert to the inevitable 
drama of a life whose essential strug- 
gles supplied the element of conflict. 
The book is written with a loyalty 
which, if strong, is not partisan. Miss 
Finch, by observing in her subject both 
the virtues and the defects of the auto- 
cratic personality, maintains a balance 
Tare among biographers. 

Sister Mary Immacutarte, C.S.C. 
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“Nature, poor stepdame... 





INTERCULTURAL ATTITUDES 
IN THE MAKING 





Edited by William Heard Kilpatrick 
and William Van Til. Harper. 246p. 
$3 


The Ninth Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, edited by William H. 
Kilpatrick, formerly Professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia, and Wil- 
liam Van Til of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education in New York, is 
addressed primarily to teachers and 
school administrators. 

Disturbed by the persistence of in- 
tergroup tension in American life, the 
two editors and their nine collabora- 
tors decided upon a publication of 
practical value—one that would draw 
heavily upon the day-by-day working 
experiences of teachers and _ social 
workers. 

Throughout the book the reader is 
asked to give thoughtful attention to 
such questions as these: Why do chil- 
dren behave as they do? To what 
extent are aggressive attitudes and 
unwholesome behavior toward mem- 
bers of different groups symptomatic? 
How are children’s attitudes shaped 
by the home, by community forces, by 
school experiences? What are some of 
the problems involved in growing up— 
problems very real to the child yet 
frequently overlooked by home and 
school? What are the patterns of 
acceptance and rejection among young- 
sters? How can the school help boys 
and girls of dominant or discriminat- 
ing groups to understand what it 
means to be rejected? How can the 
school give the rejected child a sense 
of security or belongingness? How do 
maladjustments in personality influ- 
ence intergroup relations? How can 
experiences in home, school and youth 
organizations improve day-by-day liv- 
ing in the community? How do young 
people gain a sense of direction and 
acquire ideals to live by? Can we 
satisfactorily teach intercultural rela- 
tions within the framework of  tradi- 
tional subjects? How can the “cul- 
tural islands” so prevalent in so many 
communities serve as laboratories for 
intergroup education? 

These questions are of fundamental 
importance. In raising them, it is 
evident that the authors were not 
satisfied that the challenge of inter- 
group tensions could be met by direct 
teaching of tolerance, by the studying 
of folklore, by presenting dances and 





WE ARE NOT 


text book publishers, but a surprising 
number of our books are being used as 
texts. A COMPANION TO THE 
SUMMA by Walter Farrell, O.P. 
(four volumes, $3.75 each), whose 
author we congratulate on getting 
safely out of hospital, is one of the 
most popular (and do you wonder?) 
with Maritain’s INTRODUCTION 
TO PHILOSOPHY ($2.75) and 
FORMAL LOGIC ($3.50) also much 


in demand. 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY by 
F. J. Sheed ($3.00) is being used in 
an astonishing amount of religion 
courses considering its youth (it’s just 
over a year old). We have a unique 
kind of author-trouble with that book. 
When it comes time for a reprint or- 
der, Mr. Sheed says “But of course it 
can’t go on selling like this” and cuts 
the order in half. So it went out of 
stock in mid-December and we hope 
that learns him. There are plenty of 
copies on hand at present, but another 
book very popular with Colleges is out 
of stock until the middle of March— 
the regular edition of Msgr. Ronald 
Knox’s translation of the NEW 
TESTAMENT ($3.00). If you need 
it now you will have to give yourself 
a treat and buy the Gift Edition. 
This is still the handsomest book we 
ever published and we wish all students 
could use it; it is, as The Catholic 
Library World kindly remarked, “The 
answer to those who declaim the lack 
of study given to the Bible.” And the 
price, in spite of h. and h. is still $5.00. 


Order from your book store or from us 


SHEED 
& 
WARD 


63 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 3 
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pageants, by observing Brotherhood 
Week, by setting up special units of 
instruction in English or social-studies 
classes, or by any similar expedients. 
In answering the various questions, 
they emphasize that intercultural edu- 
cation must be viewed as an integral 
part of modern democratic education, 
and that good intergroup education 
must be good education generally. 
Moreover, they appreciate the fact that 
it is not verbalizing about human rela- 
tions that matters, but the way we live 
and face actual situations with all that 
is implied in the areas of thought, feel- 
ing and action. 


While the Yearbook states un- 
equivocally that it is on the “premises 
of democracy, ethics and religion that 
intercultural education has come into 
existence,” and that love of neighbor 
is fundamental in the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian religious tradition, the various 
chapters rely solely on curricelum re- 
organization, on child study and on 
social and economic reform to cope 
with the maladjustments, the insecur- 
ity and the frustration that explains so 
much anti-social behavior. Without 
denying the importance—indeed the 
urgency—of understanding children, of 
increasing their sense of belonging and 
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of freeing them from fears and mate. 
rial privations, it is crystal clear to 
the Christian that no human comfort 
and no material arrangement can com. 
pletely satisfy the needs of the human 
soul. “Nature, poor stepdame, cannot 
slake my drouth” was the cry of 
Francis Thompson as he fled from 
the Hound of Heaven; centuries before 
him St. Augustine taught that our only 
security is in God. Hence it is that an 
intercultural education that is not per- 
meated by religious inspiration and 
motivation and that does not provide 
rich opportunities for Christian social 
living is necessarily incomplete. With. 
out this emphasis, there is real danger 
that while binding up wounds we may 
pour into them no assuaging balm. 
Intercultural Attitudes in the Mak. 
ing has many excellent features and 
merits a wide audierice. Deserving of 
special praise are its wealth of anec- 
dotal and descriptive material, its em- 
phasis on group participation and its 
many practical suggestions. However, 
the teacher who chooses to bring an 
integral Catholicism to bear on inter- 
group education will look first to such 
volumes as Monsignor Sheen’s Love 
Thy Neighbor, Fr. LaFarge’s Race 
Question and the Negro, Corrigan and 
O’Toole’s Race-Nation-Person, Jobn- 
son and Slavin’s Better Men for Better 
Times, and to some of the pamphlet 
literature issued by the Catholie Asso- 
ciation for International Peace. 
Rosert H. MAHONEY 





CONTINUITY IN LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION: HIGH SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE: The Report of the Fourth An- 
nual Conference held by the Stanford 
School of Humanities, May, 1946. 





Stanford University Press. 93p. $2 


This report maintains the high stand- 
ard set by the three earlier reports. It 
should be studied by all who are con- 
cerned with, or are interested in, lib- 
eral education. 

The Conference brought together 
teachers and administrators from high 
schools and universities “to analyze the 
contribution high-school courses in Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, history and s0- 
cial studies, mathematics and science 
can make to the liberal education of 
all high-school students” and, secondly, 
“to explore the relationship between 
the study of those subjects in secondary 
and higher education.” There were six 
committees, one on each of the subject 
areas mentioned above, and one whose 
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function was to define liberal education 
and its purposes. 

The sixth committee wrote a prelim- 
inary statement on liberal education 
and sent a copy of it to each of the 
other five. “Using this preliminary 
statement as a starting-point, each com- 
mittee then prepared a report, later 
presented at the Conference, in which 
it summarized its opinions concerning 
what that particular subject might con- 
tribute to liberal education.” The state- 
ment is some twelve pages long, thought- 
ful and well conceived. The gist of it 
may be summarized: 


Liberal education mus} recognize 
the paramount worth of the indi- 
vidual and of his integrity .. . and 
should be the birthright of every 
child, whatever his background or 
whatever his aptitudes. . . . The 
purpose of a liberal education is 
to develop the highest capacities of 
man’s total nature « that he may 
both respond harmoniously to the 
world about him and rebuild the 
world closer to his crucial needs 
of the moment and his highest as- 
pirations. .. . It is a powerful mass 
instrument for shaping the future 
... and is the only instrument for 
developing men and women of spe- 
cial gifts so that they will work in 
and for democratic society... . 


Such education requires a command of 





Have you met Professor Plato? 


PHILOSOPHY 
WITHOUT TEARS 


by Arthur Little, SJ. 


“The suthor writes with wit and ur- 
banity, and, what is more important, 
with wisdom. His professor speaks in 
a modern idiom, but he expresses the 
insight and knowledge of Plato, Aris- 
totle, and St. Thomas Aquinas. His 
work is of value not only to such 
readers as those to whom it was orig- 
inally addressed, men and women 
“educated but not in philosophy,” but 
also to students of philosophy, and to 
teach of philosophy as well. Both 
these latter groups will find that the 
author’s professor is able to give them 
new ideas, new illustrations, and new 
ways of expressing things.” 
—Father John K. Ryan 
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language and of a large body of facts, 
a trained imagination, norms of conduct 
and of evaluation, trained powers of 
reasoning and deep perspectives fur- 
thered by “the logical synthesis of phi- 
losophy, the temporal synthesis of his- 
tory and the imaginative synthesis of 
literature and the visual arts.” 

The Conference did not hold that the 
five subject areas “furnish the whole of 
liberal education” but merely recog- 
nized the practical necessity of organ- 
izing it and regarded the approach used 
as the simplest. The reports of each of 
the five committees are important and 
valuable, and it is therefore regrettable 
that there is no space to summarize 
them. E. D. Myers 


The Word 


THE SEXAGESIMA EPISTLE, LONG- 
est of the year, is packed with tumul- 
tuous thought, afire with passionate 
eloquence. It is a section from Paul’s 
second letter to Corinth, in which he 
justifies himself and his work at a time 
when some of the fickle Corinthians, 
seduced by false teachers, were waver- 
ing in their loyalty to him and the 
Christ he preached. Out of the letter 
there arises Paul the Apostle, indomita- 
ble lover and defender of Christ, sick, 
wan with prison pallor, his breast and 
back laced by the scourges; pushing 
on through wilderness and mountain- 
pass despite lurking bandits and prowl- 
ing beasts; shipwrecked, betrayed, hun- 
gry, cold, thirsty—yet ever driven by 
the apostolic necessity of bringing 
Christ to men, men to Christ. And now 
news has come to him that some of his 
flock, lured by hireling shepherds, are 
looking towards speciously green mea- 
dows beyond the pale: and all the bril- 
liance of his mind and blazing heart 
explodes in this letter. 

In its compressed riches there is one 
small phrase, worthy of pondering, 
which we could eatily overlook. Talking 
about the possible defection of some 
of his converts, he asks: “Who is made 
to stumble and I am not inflamed?” 
Now those words, “made to stumble,” 
are extremely interesting; and, if we 
fully apprehend their meaning, we 
shall have an accurate idea of an im- 
portant spiritual truth. In the Greek 
and Latin texts those three words are 
expressed in one verb; and the root, 
the core of that verb, in both languages, 
is “scandal” (scandalizatur and skan- 
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A Book of Teacher’s Mate- 
rial for the Religious In- 
struction of Older Children 


By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 


Catechetical material arranged for 
teachers of children aged twelve and 
over. The material is broken up not 
into lessons but into subject-sections 
leaving the teacher to arrange the 
actual lessons herself. Many Scrip- 
ture references are given. Contents: 
The Soul and Its Supernatural Life 
—Advent and Christmas, The In- 
carnation—Lent—The Passion—De- 
votion to Our Lady and St. Joseph 
— Eastertide — Pentecost — Public 
Life of Our Lord—The Church and 
Its Development—The Mass—Con- 
fession—The Blessed Sacrament. 
$1.50 
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PHILOSOPHY 

By R. P. Phillips, D.D., M.A. 


Father Phillips has given us a very 
accurate and readable introduction 
to Thomistic philosophy. This is no 
mere cut-and-dried textbook, but the 
fruit of personal thinking—through 
to the meaning of things. 

—The Catholic Worker. 


By far the best introduction to 
Thomist philosophy in the English 
language that has, as yet, to our 
knowledge, appeared.—Blackfriars. 


MODERN THOMISTIC PHIL- 
OSOPHY has already been adopted 
by a number of Catholic colleges. 

2 Vols. $7.50 
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magazine like it so smartly styled for 
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dalizetai). In Greek, the noun “scan- 
dal” originally meant a stick or trigger 
of a trap, on which the bait was placed, 
so that the trap would spring when an 
unwary animal nibbled at it; the verb 
form signifies to entrap, to set a trap 
or to cause to stumble. The Douay ver- 
sion translates this passage: “Who is 
scandalized, and I am not on fire?” 
Monsignor Knox renders it: “Is any- 
one’s conscience hurt? I am ablaze wiih 
indignation.” The Confraternity edition 
has the wording previously quoted: 
“Who is made to stumble and I am not 
inflamed?” All of these renditions have 
merit; they show us Paul. as the zeal- 
ous pastor, concerned about the souls 
under him, identifying himself with 
their sorrows; but they likewise give 
us a fairly adequate concept of the foul 
sin that is scandal. 

According to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
scandal consists in a word or action, 
evil in itself, which occasions the spirit- 
ual ruin of another. By it, the person 
giving scandal eutraps another, as it 
were, entangles him in sin, causes him 
to stumble morally, hurts his con- 
science. And Paul shared his Divine 
Master’s indignation at such treachery. 
“Whoever causes one of these little 
ones who believe in Me to sin,” Christ 
said, “it were better for him to have a 
great millstone hung round his neck, 
and to be drowned in the depths of the 
sea. ... Woe to the world because of 
scandals! For it must needs he that 
scandals come, but woe to the man 
through whom scandal does come!” 
(Matt. 18:6-8). 

What, then, of those parents who by 
sins of profane speech, uncontrolled 
temper, failure to meet their religious 
obligations, give scandal to their own 
little ones who are also God’s little 
ones? What of the Catholic-school 
graduate who repudiates his heritage, 
spurns his principles and lets expedi- 
ency, greed or simple lust shape his 
life and beslime his soul? What of the 
average Catholic, with his divinely en- 
joined obligation of letting his light 
shine before men that their hearts and 
minds may be lifted to the heavenly 
Father; who, instead, in politics, in his 
profession, in business, in his writings, 
gives scandal, encouraging evil men to 
continue so and enticing good men to 
desert their standards? What about 
your own daily life? Is it a bright ex- 
ample or a constant scandal? Do peo- 
ple see a great cleavage between your 
Catholic profession and your daily per- 
formance? Are they confirmed in their 
own contempt of religion by your hy- 
pocrisy? “It is good...” Paul warned 
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the Romans, “not to do anything by 

which thy brother is offended or scan. 

dalized or weakened” (Rom. 14:21), 
Wittram A. Donaeny, S.J. 


Theatre 








STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. For a 
while in the middle of January it 
looked as if Broadway producers had 
conspired to add another “week” to the 
calendar of periods set apart for special 
commemoration, probably to be called 
sweetheart-snatching week or family. 
treachery week. In Harvest of Years an 
ethically repulsive young woman se- 
duces her sister’s fiancé, and in Power 
without Glory a young cad steals his 
brother’s betrothed. Then Philip A, 
Waxman presented Strange Bedfellows 
at The Morosco, and that production, 
while not chemically pure, at least is 
not smirched with portrayals of family 
disloyalty. 

The setting, by Ralph Alswang, is 
the winter parlor of Senator Cromwell’s 
mansion in San Francisco in 189%, 
when that town’s Barbary Coast was 
one of the world’s flourishing sin spots 
and woman suffrage was just becoming 
a political issue. When the Senator's 
son, a Congressman, brings home a 
bride who happens to be the leader of 
the Eastern suffragettes, it is not diff- 
cult to imagine the consequent frictions 
and complications, what with _poli- 
ticians, Nob Hill ladies, and madames 
and girlies from the red-light district 
getting themselves involved in a series 
of amusing situations. The capable cast, 
directed by Benno Schneider, with Joan 
Tetzel, John Archer and Carl Benton 
Reid in the leading roles, lifts the story 
above the level of the writing by Filor- 
ence Ryerson and Colin Clements. Ruth 
Amos, for her gracious performance as 
the Senator’s wife, should be remem- 
bered when they are passing out awards 
for fine acting in secondary roles. With- 
out her tart performance, the play 
would lose its atmosphere of nostalgia 
and degenerate into a rather nasty 
farce. 


HARVEST OF YEARS, presented at 
The Hudson by Arthur J. Beckhard, is 
a character study of a family of Cali- 
fornia farmers that just misses being 
poignant drama. The Bromarks, of 
Swedish origin, have settled and pros- 
pered in the San Joaquin Valley; but 
their material security exceeds theit 
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spiritual stability, and the skeins of 
their lives become tangled in curious 
knots. They are a sturdy clan, however, 
and manage to survive the crises with 
relatively slight injury to their in- 
tegrity. 

Esther Dale turns in a sterling per- 
formance as the widowed matriarch of 
the family, and Leona Maricle and Rus- 
sell Hardie are effectively restrained as 
losers in love. Mr. Beckhard directed, 
and the set was designed by Raymond 
Sovey. Dewitt Bodeen, the author, has 
written a play which, while it cannot 
be called exciting, is endowed with 
suficient humor to be unfailingly inter- 
esting. 


POWER WITHOUT GLORY is a 
British production, imported by John 
C. Wilson and the Messrs. Shubert, 
that for two acts keeps the customers 
at The Booth sitting on the edges of 
their seats. A young scrapegrace, who 
remains a brat although he has reached 
a man’s years and stature, gets himself 
involved with two girls and murders 
one of them. Michael Clayton Hutton, 
employing the structure of a melo- 
drama, shows the results of the impact 
of the crime on his family, who are 
shopkeepers in a poor district in Lon- 
don. The first act is cleverly if not 
expertly contrived, and there is steadily 
mounting tension in the second act. 
That the final act is something of a let- 
down is not surprising, since that is 
usually the way with psychological 
thrillers, and it is likely to remain so 
while there are more problems than 
answers in psychiatry. 

The acting, however, holds up until 
the end, with Marjorie Rhodes out in 
front, and secondary honors divided 
among Joan Newell, Hilary Liddell and 
Trevor Ward. Chloe Gibson directed, 
and Charles Elson provided the set. 
Recommended for excitement. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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JF WINTER COMES. Once upon a 
time there was one of those rarest of 
all creatures, an Ideal Democrat. He 
lived in a small English village, bore 
the somewhat heraldic name of Mark 
Sabre and followed the Golden Rule, 
which brought him nothing but woe. 
The text-books he wrote for children 
attempted to be interesting as well as 
instructive, so his employers considered 


him a dangerous radical, while his 
snobbish bride found his affectionate 
regard for all classes of his fellow men 
a severe handicap to her ambitions. 
The girl who understood and sympa- 
thized and should have been sharing 
his crusade had unaccountably married 
a bankroll instead and, as the story 
opens, has just flown back to her first 
love like a homing pigeon, avowedly— 
though this I personally didn’t believe 
—so he can inspire her to make the 
best of her far-from-idyllic wedded life. 
Their periodic meetings to quote Shel- 
ley and declare that they mustn’t meet 


again are interrupted by the exigencies 
of a war and by the village’s vicious 
interpretation of Mark’s kindness to a 
forlorn girl in trouble. In the resultant 
scandal he loses reputation, livelihood, 
health and his wife, via the divorce 
court, but his ideals and the fortuitous- 
ly widowed heroine will never desert 
him. Considering the muddled ethics 
and lugubrious dialog of this homily 
on virtue unrewarded and its artless 
way of painting characters either very 
white or very black, it is remarkable 
how much life Walter Pidgeon and 
Deborah Kerr inject into the leading 
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in helping children discover 
the riches of reading 


F or all who are interested 
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Children and Books... 


By May Hill Arbuthnot 


will be a delight. How to choose books 
for children . . 
children . . 


. how to use books with 


. how to make poetry, fic- 























tion, folklore, and biography contribute 
to children’s growing up: these are just 
some of the things Mrs. Arbuthnot writes 
about in her own lively style. Although 
prepared primarily for teachers and li- 
brarians, this book will also serve as a 
guide for adults, especially parents, in- 
terested in children and their reading 
needs. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, E. J. FLETCHER, MANAGER 


Chicago * Atlanta * Dallas * Pasadena 


San Francisco * New York 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILD 


By Lawrence A. AVERILL, State 
Teachers College, Worcester. Ready, 
Summer, 1948. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TEACHING 


By A. D. Wooprurr, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Second Edition, 1948. 272 
pages. 5 Figs. 8 Tables. $3.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN 
EDUCATION 


By J. B. Stroup, State University 
of Iowa. 1946. 664 Pages. 16 Figs. 
56 Tables. $4.00. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING 


By J. L. Mursex1, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1947. 449 
Pages. 32 Figs. 56 Tables. $4.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN 
& COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 





Of great interest to teackers — 


THE SACRIFICE 
WE OFFER } 


by Hubert McEvoy, S.J. 


“The best effort yet at a step-by-step ex- 
planation. Doctrine and love and prayer 
are all here in right proportion; numer- 
ous liturgical gems in the shape of col- 
lects, etc. . . . in a mew and very good 
translation.” 


—Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 


“A clear, accurate statement of what 
the Mass is . . . in language simple 
enough to be understood by a sixth 
grade child, yet so well used that an 
adult may be informed and inspired.” 
—Rev. Andrew L. Bonwhuts, S.J. 
Photographs by Edward Drummon Young 


$1.50 


DESMOND AND STAPLETON 


Seven Seneca Street 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


At your bookstore 
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reles, though this is not to be construed 
as a recommendation. (MGM) 


THE SECRET BEYOND THE DOOR. 
The men women marry after a whirl- 
wind courtship invariably turn out to 
be pretty queer customers. Here 
Michael Redgrave, the romantic archi- 
tect who successfully pressed his suit 
under a Mexican moon, exhibits in 
rapid succession: a phobia against 
locked doors, a hobby of collecting 
rooms where murders were committed, 
a guilt complex about the death of his 
first wife and an overwhelming com- 
pulsion to kill the woman he loves. His 
bride (Joan Bennett) copes with these 
manifestations—and such incidental in- 
conveniences as a gloomy ancestral 
mansion peopled by secretive relatives 
and neurotic retainers—with commend- 
able spunk and ingenuity and finally 
saves her life and effects a cure by ap- 
plying a little amateur psycho-analysis. 
This primer of psychiatry, thanks to 
Fritz Lang’s astute direction, has sus- 
pense enough partly to compensate an 
adult audience for its lack of convic- 
tion. (Universal-International) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE. John 
Van Druten has attempted to adapt for 
the screen his amoral romantic comedy 
about a soldier on week-end pass and 
the girl he met because he was ditched 
by his original date. Since the author, 
with the help of thoroughly wholesome 
performances by Eleanor Parker and 
Ronald Reagan, has successfully cleared 
the moral issue, it would be pleasant 
to report glowingly on the picture as a 
whole. However, the plausibility and 
impact of the play rested on the fact 
that it was a virtual duolog confined to 
one setting; the additional characters 
and changes of scene in the expanded 
film version serve only to accentuate 
the meagerness of the basic situation. 
Eve Arden, as the acid-tongued “other 
woman,” provides most of the laughs in 
a very mild adult diversion. (#arner 
Bros.) 


MURDER IN REVERSE. This British 
film, which details a miscarriage of 
justice, has a crudeness of production 
which denotes shoe-string budgeting 
and leans too heavily on a trick ending. 
In spite of occasional amateurishness, 
its performances, especially William 
Hartnell’s, its portrayal of the London 
slums and its relentless emphasis on a 
tragic theme have an impassioned sin- 
cerity which commend themselves to 
thoughtful adults. (Four Continents) 
Mora WALsH 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training; 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 
tional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 

the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre dical, journal teacher training, seo- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 











MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religieus of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Sceretarial, Home Economics, Art, Masic, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Deamatics. Directed 
oo trips in al] departments. Athletics. EX- 
SION: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
ie 2 Quebec City, Canada; Peris and 
mS Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Addrese Reverend Mother. 








REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.8. Degrees 
CURRICULA. 


Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Eeonomics 
ceateenas }. A. 4 Sisters of St. Joseph 
The Registrar 








Bet, this valuable service, Guaranteed _satlafaction 


EVICTOR PASCAL: ne FUT AVENUE 


lad Cassock Specialists’ 
Eplemea. © TAILORS ala gue BETTER KIND 

















THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 


Westminster, Md., & $26 Newton St., Brookland, D. C. 
Catholic_and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to Al! Catholic Institutions. 
Monthly catalogue. 
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A LACK OF UNITY AMONG HU- 
man beings was quite discernible dur- 
ing the week. . . . On all sides, humans 
could be seen working at cross pur- 
poses. . . . Disunity of husband and 
wife was on view in the domestic circle. 
_,. A Cleveland wife locked her hus- 
band out of the house five times, fol- 
lowed up by hiding his false teeth. The 
husband argued in court: “One thing 
you don’t have to share with your wife 
is your teeth.” The court agreed, or- 
dered the wife to return the teeth. ... 
Domestic circles in the East presented 
similar scenes. . . . A Baltimore wife 
beat her husband with a shoe, then 
pushed him downstairs. When she was 
fined $100, the husband had to give her 
the money to pay the fine. . . . Feuds 
broke out between landlords and ten- 
ants... . A New Jersey landlord, hop- 
ing that the lack of a roof over their 
heads might induce a mother with three 
children to move out, ripped the roof 
off the house. The lady announced she 
would stay in the house, roof or no 
roof... . Lack of unity was seen in 
Indianapolis. . . . When a landlady 
there tried to collect $1.50 room rent 
from a boarder, he threatened her with 
a hatchet. Police found $2,984.54 in the 
boarder’s pocket. . . . Manifestations of 
social discord appeared in unexpected 
places. . . . Two young women present 
at the annual policemen’s ball in Wor- 
cester, Mass., had their handbags 
stolen. ... Morticians had their hearses 
stolen. . . . Perceiving a hearse stand- 
ing before a New York church, a young 
man jumped into it, began driving it 
around the city. Arrested, he confided 
to police: “I always wanted to be an 
undertaker.” . . . Divisive influences 
filtered into the small as well as into 
the large cities. In a Pennsylvania town, 
a citizen operated a sound-truck in a 
recent local-option election, urged the 
electors to vote dry. He was arrested 
last week for running a speakeasy. 


The lack of unity is apparent among 
human beings, no matter on what level 
of life they operate. . . . Men seem in- 
capable of achieving lasting unity, 
though they need it badly. . . . Bobbing 
about in the sea of space on a round 
raft called Earth, headed for a common 
destiny, men should be frantically pull- 
ing together. But they are not... . 
Indeed, only one example of lasting 
unity is to be found in this world, and 





that is miraculous. . . . On this earth and which will last down to the end of 
enduring unity can be found only in time. Joun A. TooMEY 

the Catholic Church. . . . An observer 
surveying the world will find that only 
the world-wide Catholic Church has 
unity in government. ... He will per- 
ceive unity of faith and worship only 





Book Reviewers: Rev. WitLtiaM 
FitzceraLp, SJ., is rector of 
Cheverus High School, Portland, 


among the 300,000,000 Catholics. Out- _... Sie Te oe * 

‘ é Dean at Roanoke College, Salem, 

side the Catholic Church, the observer 

will perceive divisions in ecclesiastical Va. . . . Sister M. IMMAcuLatE 
is professor of English, St. Mary’s 


government; divisions in faith; divisions 
in worship. . . . Man-made churches 
have never been able to attain enuring 
unity. . . . The Church has a unity 
which has already lasted 2,000 years, 


College, Notre Dame, Ind. ... 
Rosert H. Manoney is Director 
of Secondary Education in the 
Hartford, Conn., public schools. 














CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


for 
Catholic Secondary Schools 
A Kenedy Textbook is a Catholic Book 


VOCATIONAL CITIZENSHIP by Eugenie A. Leonard, Ph.D. 


A new guidance text designed to help make better citizens in better Com- 
munities. It will fit into the Social Science courses and may well serve as 
the starting point for a Guidance Program. $2.35/1.88 


Also, a workbook to accompany this text—192 perforated pages for use in a 
standard three hole binder. $1.00 net. 


BIOLOGY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS by Mother Dafrose, 0.P., 
Ph.D. 

An outstanding contribution to the Science Program, this text has been 

acclaimed by Catholic Biology teachers throughout the country. Biology, 

more than any other science subject, must be taught with emphasis on 

Catholicity. Biology for High Schools is basically Christian in all respects 

and completely covers every phase of the Biology field. $2.60/2.08 


THE VISIBLE CHURCH by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. Sullivan, 
D.D. 

This book gives in a form adapted to the classroom, a thorough explanation 

of the external practices of the Catholic Church. It is an excellent supplement 

to the Catechism and a necessary textbook for Catholic schools and Sunday 


schools. $1.50/1.20 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES by Sister M. Consilia 
O’Brien, O.P., Ph.D. with an introduction by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen. 


Based upon the teachings of St. Thomas and written so anyone can understand 
it, this text may be used in the senior years of high school. The reader will 


no longer have an excuse for ignorance of those basic principles upon which 
the Church reposes her social teaching. 2.40 /1.92 


Send for our Catalog. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 








12 BARCLAY STREET — PUBLISHERS 
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Tribute to Leclerc 

Eviror: As a former priest-officer in 
General Leclerc’s army, and former 
chaplain to the French Air Corps— 
which I helped him organize in the 
United States—I cannot refrain from 
saying a word about the loss which we 
have suffered in the death of this truly 
great and noble man. His premature 
and sudden decease left France in sus- 
pense. For us it was an irreparable 
loss. He was the one man who could 
bring about the unanimity of France— 
of all classes of society, and of all re- 
ligious and even political groups—for 
he was a man devoid of political ambi- 
tion, and pure in his private life. 

Leclerc, who was an ideal soldier, 
was also a first-class Christian. Up to 
the end of his life he remained the 
same whole-hearted member of Our 
Lady’s Sodality that, as a youth, he 
had been at Amiens and Poitiers. On 
the eve of his departure for the North 
African expedition he had begun, pre- 
paratory to the feast of St. Francis 
Xavier, a novena, along with his wife 
and children. 

It is interesting to note that the days 
which preceded his official funeral 
(by vote of Parliament he was accord- 
ed the same honors as were given to 
Marshal Foch) were those terrible 
days when civil war was knocking at 
our doors. People in Paris were more 
concerned with the funeral than they 
were with the strike which the CGT 
was about to declare. 

Leclerc’s death caused no small dis- 
may, and undoubtedly has started 
plenty of people thinking. The Lord 
has His own designs, which we cannot 
fathom. 

Strasbourg JEAN MINERY 
Unimportance of religion 
Epitor: In your editorial, ‘‘News- 
print for catechisms” (AMERICA, Dec. 
20), you say in the second paragraph: 
“This Review is informed from Berlin 
that it is the practice of the Informa- 
tion Control Division to include cate- 
chisms and other religious texts in all 
allocations for textbooks.” 

What the editorial does not state, 
and what the Editor probably does 
not know, is that religion is in last 
place (ninth) for production priori- 
ties in the field of textbook production 


for elementary schools, and does not 
even appear on the secondary-school 
textbook list. 

The recommendation that religion 
appear last on the priority list was 
made by Education and Religious Af- 
fairs Branch, OMGUS, APO 742, c/o 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y., which 
is the highest authority we have in 
Germany directing German education 
and religion. 

Ermin E. Kraus, O. F. M. 

Office Military Government for 

Bavaria Public Welfare Branch 


Biographies of Péguy 

Epitor: Being an interested reader of 
AMERICA, of its articles and chronicle, 
I noticed in your issue of Dec. 13 
Mr. Edwin Morgan’s remarks upon the 
translation of Daniel Halévy’s book on 
Péguy, and found them correct. I am 
surprised, however, that one who was 
an authority on the French Catholic 
renaissance could write: “Notre cher 
Péguy, the Tharaud brothers’ lyrical 
biography, and the only other of any 
importance,” when Romain Rolland has 
written a magnificent biography, in- 
comparably more important than that 
of the Tharauds; not to speak of the 
fundamental works of Albert Beguin 
and of André Rousseaux. 

J.-P. Dusois-DUMEE 
Editor-in-Chief, 

Paris Témoignage Chrétien 
Give and take 
Epitor: It was a source of great amuse- 
ment and satisfaction to read Father 
William E. McManus’ letter and caus- 
tic comment in the correspondence col- 
umn in the Jan. 17 issue of your ex- 
cellent Review. 

This was an attractive piece of criti- 
cism that went directly to the point. It 
definitely illustrates the essential weak- 
ness of your correspondence column. 

In my humble opinion a successful 
correspondence column should be able 
to give and take, but AMERICA only 
“gives,” never “takes.” Possibly we can 
anticipate, after Father McManus’ 
timely letter, a more open and generous 
expression of your readers’ views. 

All intelligent Catholics admit that 
AMERICA is an outstanding Review of 
high caliber, and for this reason its 
correspondence column should be open 
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for those who wish to express their 
opinions. The fact that the opinions are 
or may be at variance with yours is no 
reason for their suppression. 

I was very much disappointed at 
Father Gardiner’s reply to the Paul 
Blanshard article. 

BreRNARD GREGORY STOVE 

Fitchburg, Mass. 


[The question here raised is discussed 
in a Comment in this issue.—Ebiror | 


Gatherings 

Robert E. Delany, whose plan for 
parish councils has been explained in 
AMERICA and in the first article ever 
written by a layman for The Ecclesias- 
tical Review, is praised by Micwaet P, 
Russo, Commander of an American 
Legion Post in New York City who 
“served under Col. Delany for three 
years in four different organizations to 
which he was assigned as a ‘trouble 
shooter.” The Delany technique in 
the Army turned on “convincing the 
individual of his responsibility for the 
success of the entire group.” Mr. Russo 
believes the technique is imperative in 
civic life, too. “The ‘Delany Plan’ is 
sound as a bell,” he writes, “and grad- 
ually we are realizing that the big 
problems will be solved only after we 
have conquered the little ones in our 
everyday, neighborhood life; only after 
we have overcome the apathy responsi- 
ble for so much hatred in this world.” 


FatHER Tuomas Fiemine, S.J., of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., is concerned that 
a parenthesis in Charles F. Donovan’s 
letter in the issue of Dec. 20 might be 
construed “to imply that the use of 
state revenues for the aid of parochial 
school children might be legitimately 
attacked as state action in violation of 
the prohibitions of the First Amend- 
ment.” Not only is such an attack con- 
stitutionally unsound but “its weakness 
has motivated the shift in tactics of its 
proponents to the more spacious and 
maneuverable arguments of ‘traditional 
American beliefs,’ seeking the senti- 
mental support that may attach itself 
to their picture of ‘the American way 
of life,” Father Fleming declares. 


A Philadelphia manufacturer, Wi1- 
u1AM J. DEvLIN, objects to our stric- 
tures on John L. Lewis’ “We dis- 
affiliate” letter. “If a man makes one 
mistake, I do not forget the good he 
did in the past. Anyone who has helped 
workmen to receive a fair living wage 
should be commended,” he argues. 








